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Hoadley’s Essentials of Physics $1.25 
~ History $1.50 By aw 8 A. Hoadley, Professor of Physics, Swarth- 
By Samuel Bannister Harding, Professor of European more Covege. 
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ely rewritten. The emphasis om social, industrial, and iess and Janes’s Caesar’s Gallic War 

ural topics has been increased. : Books I and ll $0.85 
With Janes’s Second Year Latin Sight 


A ; Reading 1.20 
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alleck’s New English Literature $1.30 Edited by Ernst Riess andArthur L. Janes, Depart- 

» By Reuben Post Halleck, A.M., LL.D. ment of Classies, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. 

"Anew and enlarged book, which is both scholarly and 


Contains over 50 pages of grammatical summary, aad 
thable, and preserves the qualities of suggestiveness, clear- over 30 pages of prose composition exercises. The notes are 


S, organic unity, interest, and power to awaken thought full and the two voeabularies—Latin-English and English- 
hich distinguished the previous volume. Latin—are complete. 


Smiley & Storke’s First Year Latin 


‘ Course (Nearly Ready) 
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iiter’s Plant Life and Plant Uses $1.20 By James B, Smiley, Principal, and Helen L. Storke, 
By J. G. Coulter, Ph.D. Instructor in Latin, Lincoln High Sehool, Cleveland, 
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man. It prepares for the further study of botany, agricul- and adopts many improvements resulting from classroom 
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Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


: . — | Educationally the Strongest Business 
te School in New England. 


2a oe : Trains young men and women to be thoreugh 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


ee Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of 
charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal 
department which adequately equips for commer- 
cial teaching positions. There is a large demand 
for well equipped commercial teachers. The 
positions pay attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information 
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the instruction to his measured needs without 
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is increased, the teacher's labor is lightened and the 
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jn the Four Operations of Arithmetic by the use of 


Courtis Standard Practice Tests Now Ready 
PRACTICE TESTS 


.  A-series of 48 lessons or pads, each pad contain- 
ing 50 copies of one lesson. One each of the 48 pads 
constitute a set. List price per pad, 15 cents, 


STUDENT'S RECORD 


A pad containing two Daily Record sheets, and 
a Graph sheetfor each of the 48 lessons, together 
with instruction for using. List price, 15 cents. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A 32-page pamphlet containing all the necessary /|f 
instructions for the teacher fur handling all the ma- 
terials of the Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE 
TESTS. List price, 25 cents. 


Special. For experimental purposes, the com- 
plete outfit is offered at special prices, on condition 
that results of tests be reported to the author or 
publishers for study in their department of efficiency, 
measurement, and standardization. 
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From a New England College President : 

wos leased with Mr. N—— and I hope be wil 
wear well. We are indebted to you for recommending him. 
From a New York Teacher: 

l appreciate your efforts in my behalf and cap only say that 
I —a Lhad enrolled with you sooner. 


From a Massachusetts Teacher: 


1 thank you for your prompt attention. It is just 
a week since I your aaceey. Every one of my friends 
ehall hear of age Agency, and 1 shall use all my influence to 
have them join it. 


From a Maine High School Principal: 

ankly t ha t ch fo en- 
ae tae Shave Eiiitibing abost your bas ines ae ods 
im our recent dealing that appealed to me. 
From a Connecticut Grammar Master: 


IT wish I had been in your hands earlier in my work as a 
. I shall always remember the way in which you 
have done a]! you could to aid me. 


Register Now for Next Season 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET 
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THE NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE ENTRANCE CERTIFICATE 
BOARD 


PROFESSOR J. L. MAC CONAUGHY 


Bowdoin College 


A leading university president, when referring 
-to the regulations, requirements and red tape in- 
cidental to college admission, is fond of quoting 
the English lady, who after watching a game of 
tennis for the first time, remarked, “What sport. 
But, really, do you not find the net awfully in the 
way?’A great many educational leaders have 
given time and thought to the vexatious “net” of 
college admission, and much good has resulted; 
indeed, a further discussion of college entrance re- 
quirements and methods would be unnecessary if 
certain charges had not recently been made 
against the method most common in New Eng- 
land. 

Hon. H. C. Morrison, state superintendent of 
public instruction in New Hampshire, has started 
a campaign against the New. England College 
Entrance Certificate Board by speeches in New 
Hampshire and Maine, which the April “School 
Review” comments upon at some length. Of the 
sincerity of Mr. Morrison there can be no doubt 
and the scores who have heard him lecture know 
of his modern educational views, many of which 
he has put into practice in his own state. Of the 
justice of his charges against this board and the 
New England Colleges, there are many who are 
doubtful. The writer holds no brief for the 
board, nor does he consider that it needs a public 
defense; he is not a member of it and therefore 
this is not an official statement; (the writer was a 
substitute member last year, when he was deeply 
impressed with the value of the Board, and the 
fairness of its actions). School people today wish 
to know “the whole truth,” and to let Mr. Morri- 
son’s statements remain before the public without 
any presentation of “the other side” would be un- 
fair both to them and to him. 

Mr. Morrison’s chief criticism seems to be that 
the New England College Entrance Certificate 
Board is autocratic and domineering, causing a 
condition in New England educational affairs 
which the “New England states will cease to toler- 
ate as soon as they become acquainted with the 
facts.” What are the facts? This Board was 
organized twelve years ago to supersede the dis- 
organized plan then in vogue, by which each col- 
lege had its own list of approved schools, so that 
one school might send its students on certificate to 
one college and not to another. The Board is 
now composed of the representatives of sixteen 
New England Colleges; its duties consist in ap- 
proving those secondary schools which it, by in- 
vestigation of the school and its records, con- 
Siders able to prepare students to do satisfactory 


work in college; each institution represented 
agrees to take the principal's certificate from such 
schools, for any admission subjects which the 
college will accept without examination, and not 
to accept certificates from any unapproved 
schools. The Board makes no decision as to 
what subjects should be presented for admission 
to college; indeed the sixteen colleges vary in re- 
gard to their requirements and credits. It forces 
no college to join and no school to apply for its 
approval, as this is simply a method of admission 
which no institution’ can demand, but which any, 
if it desires can request. Mr. Morrison’s state- 
ment that the Board is “of late compelling small 
institutions to come within its membership” cer- 
tainly needs proof. 

Mr. Morrison makes the statement that a 
school may send one hundred students to the col- 


leges represented on the Board, and if one fails 
to secure satisfactory marks the first half year, 
the school will probably be notified that it is de- 


prived of the certificate privilege. If such were 
the case—that a failure of one per cent. meant 
total exclusion ffom the Approved List—Mr. 
Morrison’s charges would be worthy of very seri- 
ous consideration. No such action was ever 
taken by the Board. Probably the match that 
started most of this fire is the fact that last June 
the Board, in fairness to the other schools, felt 
forced to withdraw the certificate privilege from 
the Dover, N. H., High School. This action was 
only taken after the school had been “warned” 
that the records of its pupils were far below those 
gained by the graduates of other New England 
schools. The “School Review’ for April ap- 
parently quoted Mr. Morrison to the effect that 
the Dover High School was “summarily” 
dropped. The facts are that the school received 
a first warning in 1911, and a second in 1912; it 
had two years notice. The first warning is sent 
when twenty-five per cent. of the students fail in 
two or more departments in which they were 
certified; a second warning follows before the 
school is dropped. This school received its first 
warning in 1911 for three 

was warned for the second time in 
for five failures. The following year six stu- 
dents who entered by certificate had failures 
in five of the seven subjects that were continued. 
Four of the thirteen graduates of this school, who 
had gone on certificate to the colleges of the 
board, had failed; thus the percentage of failure 
was nearly thirty per cent., instead of the one per 
cent. just referred to. Mr. Morrison complains 


failures; it 
May 1912 
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that the sigyfouk blechted who gntered other 
colleges did not iail, but he does not state what 
the standards of these colleges were. The board 
has considered using the records from other col- 
leges (and in the case of certain applications for re- 
admission to the Approved List, Rule VI, Sec- 
tiohi 2, does}dorso) but theyimpossibility of getting 
full Teports from every college “has made the 
board feel that such general action would be .un- 
wise. In view of Mr. Morrison’s charge that one 
per cent. failure will bring exclusion from the 
Approved List, and the circumstances of the 
Dover High School’s exclusion, the following 
facts may be of interest. In 1912 the board 
granted the certificate privilege to 253 schools 
and refused it to seven (five for poor records, and 
two for insufficient curriculum). In 1913 the use 
of the certificate was given to 207 schools and re- 
fused to eight (six for poor records and two for 
insufficient curriculum); in these years ninety- 
seven per cent. of the school desiring the right to 
certificate pupils to college were granted it, either 
wholly, or on trial, or for specimen pupils. The 
Dover High School evidently has few companions 
(in two years, ten other schools excluded for 
record) and one cannot help fearing that it is a 
poor school according to the standards accepted, 
and met, by a large majority of the schools of 
New England, if it is not a poor school certainly 
the certificate privilege has been greatly abused. 
If another standard has been set before the Dover 
School, and met by it, justice demands that the 
public be informed of its success along that line. 

The New England College Entrance Certificate 
Board requires a school, before being approved, 
to “give satisfactory evidence as to curriculum, 
staff of teachers and equipment.” If such a re- 
quirement is autocratic one wonders how Mr. 
Morrison would class the requirement of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools (which includes many state 
universities), when the demands for certifica- 
tion of a school are: fifteen units for graduation, 
all teachers to be college graduates, no teacher 
teaching Over six periods a day, all schools must 
have at least four teachers, with not over thirty 
pupils to a teacher, and certification good for only 
one year. 

Mr. Morrison is undoubtedly true in his asser- 
tion that much of the teaching given to the col- 
lege freshman is poor. It is highly questionable, 
however, whether it is poorer than _ that 
which he received in high school, or that it alone 
explains the failure of a freshman. It is regret- 
table that so often, particularly in universities, the 
freshmen instructors are recent products of 
graduate schools, with more degrees than experi- 
ence. This situation is being rapidly improved in 
the New England colleges; at Bowdoin, for ex- 
ample, fifty per cent. of the freshman faculty have 
had experience in high school teaching; the 
average length of their college teaching experi- 
ence is fourteen years, the shortest being five 
years. To suggest that such instruction is the 
cause of student failures is, to say the least, 
startling. 

Mr. Morrison seems to think—he frankly re- 
fuses to offer any constructive criticism—that 
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this, board shold be responsible to ethe state; 
that the colleges should be under state control. 
He highly praises the University of Maine for its 
action in withdrawing from the Board and becom- 
ing “responsible to the state.” This, he says, 
is a “step which all colleges of their own motion 
Ought to be willing to take;”instead) of making 
demands “without regard to the present needs of 
boys and girls in the public schools.” Mr. 
Morfison seems to forget, or else neglects to 
state, that the bills of the University of Maine are 
largely paid by the state (in 1913, $162,415) 
whereas eleven of the colleges on the Board re- 
ceive no state or national grant and three others 
receive only small appropriations. When the 
states pay the bills of these colleges then they can 
rightly make such demands as Mr. Morrison sug- 
gests. It would hardly seem as though many 
careful readers would see any justice in his claims 
that since these sixteen colleges are- state 
chartered, if some of their graduates failed in 
life, and the states revoked their charters, such 
action “would be precisely as reasonable as the 
present attitude of the colleges which are mem- 
bers of the New England Board; nay, it would be 
more reasonable.” Would Mr. Morrison approve 
of having his state dissolve an automobile con- 
cern organized under its laws, but which never re- 
ceived a cent from the state, in case one or more 
cars did not run smoothly all the time? The com- 
parison is as fair and true as the one he has been 
holding up before teachers in New Hampshire and 
Maine. 

Mr. Morrison’s summary is: “public education in 
the New England states today is dominated by an 
irresponsible body of men of whose existence the 
greater mass of people are ignorant.” On the 
basis of the facts given, Mr. Morrison may believe 
thus, but it will be surprising if the educational 
public does so. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Morrison should have felt called upon to de- 
nounce this Board, and the instruction in the col- 
leges which it includes, in the particular way 
which he has adopted. It is unfortunate that ¢ 
county gathering of teachers, of all grades, should 
have such an attack as Mr. Morrison gave at 
Gardiner, Maine, as its principal address. It was 
the writer’s privilege to precede Mr. Morrison 
at this convention, and speaking to high school 
teachers, he expressed the firm conviction that the 
public high school should no longer consider it- 
self only a college preparatory school, but that 
its mission to society was larger than that. The 
Statement was made by many principals and 
teachers there, that the necessity of fitting some 
students for college was an undoubted blessing 
to the rest of the school, in keeping the school 
standards high. The University of Maine, which 
Mr. Morrison praises, has done much for educa- 
tion in the state of Maine; it is suggestive, how- 
ever to hear principals state that the university’s 
full acceptance of a high school diploma for ad- 
mission (even when the principal feels the student 
is not prepared for college work) tends to lower 
the standard of the school concerned. Certainly 
public education must keep close to the needs of 
its pupils, but a college or board which backs up 
the principal in demanding a real standard, de- 
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serves something beside charges ‘of irresponsi- 
bility and autocratic “bossism.”; It would seem 
that the arrogant attitude toward the colleges 


held by certain public school officials, is keeping 
the college and school apart. Colleges that have 
served the state to the best of their ability for a 
century and which are doing their work honestly 
and faithfully today, resent being told that they 
must do thus and so. College officials, as well 
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the New Hampshire superintendent after his de- 
finite insinuation that the board uses its regula- 
tions “as a club which interested members of 
faculties may hold over the heads of high school 
principals and superintendents who speak their 
minds too freely.” Free speech is welcomed but 
one resents having such libels spread broadcast. 
That the colleges have been arrogant in their 
demands in the past is history ; that they are mak- 
ing honest efforts to help the high schools should 
be evident to any investigator today; do not such 
sweeping attacks as this postpone the much de- 
sired educational millenium? 


— == 


as state public school officials, are human. One 
doubts whether the sixteen colleges in this 
board will feel very anxious to co-operate with 

iat 
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Tillthe mountains are worn out, and the rivers forget to flow; till the clouds are 
weary of replenishing springs, and the springs forget to gush, and the rills to sing; shall 
their names be kept fresh with reverent honor, which are inscribed upon the book of 
National Remembrance.—Henry Ward Beecher. 





A LIVING OR A LIFE? 
JOHN FRANKLIN BROWN 


In America democracy is a name to conjure 
with, in the field of education as well as in the 
field of politics and of society. Theoretically, at 
least, we jealously guard the right of every man 
to his vote, we rejoice in the social equality of 
American citizens, and we provide for our chil- 
dren equal opportunity in the school, all in the 
name of democracy. 

But recently it has been pointed out that our 
public school system is not as democratic as it 
should be. True enough the schools are open to 
all children on equal terms; but many children 
are so circumstanced that they can attend them 
only a relatively small portion of the time, they 
must leave them and go to work in order to earn 
a living for themselves or their family. Besides, 
the course of study is arranged, in content and 
method, for those who can take all of it rather 
than for those who can take only part of it, al- 
though the latter are greatly in the majority. 
Pupils are required or encouraged to study formal 
grammar in the grades and Latin in the high 
school even though they must leave the school 
for the farm or the store or the shop at fourteen 
or sixteen. 

Moreover we are shown that our present course 
of study is an inheritance from the time when ed- 
ucation belonged to the privileged classes oniy 
and when the schools were really training schools 
for the professions. Harvard College and _ the 
other colleges of colonial times were established 
to train young men for the «ministry, law and 
statesmanship. The Latin grammar schools, an- 
cestors of our public high schools, were estab- 
lished to prepare for college. In spirit, 
content and extent, the course of study was that 
which was thought to be the best preparation for 
the church and the bar. It was really a vocational 
course—for the learned professions. 

We are now reminded that there are other vo- 
cations, which claim a much larger: number . of 


boys 


workers than do these ancient, honored, learned 
professions,—engineering, the store, the shop, the 
farm, the home, and we should provide vocational 
training in the schools for workers in these fields 
as well as for those who choose the more honored 
callings. Formal education is a matter of train- 
ing to make a living and we must not neglect the 
majority the hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water. *To do so is to be undemocratic, for 
otherwise we are not providing equal opportunity 
for all; we are offering the best training to those 
who, by virtue of their greater financial indepen- 
dence are the best able to shift for themselves. 

The remedy, we are told, lies in changing both 
the aim and the content of education. The pur- 
pose is to be primarily economic independence, 
the ability to earn a living. The content is to be 
training in those things that contribute directly 
to this ability——shop work, commercial procedure, 
the household arts, agriculture, or whatever the 
local conditions may require. In short we must 
change the emphasis from the idea of culture as 
the end of education to the idea of vocational effi- 
ciency. Herein lies the salvation of real Ameri- 
can democracy and incidentally our economic wel- 
fare as a nation. 

There is doubtless much truth in this argument 
but let us not deceive ourselves. Democracy 
means more than the ability to make a living. 
It means the opportunity to make a life as well. 
The children who most need to quit school as 
early as possible in order to become wage earners, 
are the ones least likely to return to échool or 
to have time and opportunity to cultivate the re- 
finements of life that make it most worth while. 
What of history and literature and music and art 
and science they do not get in school they never 
get. Yet we are taking part of the precious time 
formerly given to these things and are devoting 
it to the study of how to make a living in busi- 
ness or in the home or on the farm. We are 
curtailing the time needed for the study of the 
great spiritual inheritance of the race and giving 
it, to the common material/affairs of daily life, on 
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the ground that a man will be a better man and 
a better citizen if he is trained to become economi- 
cally independent even though he lack training 
to take possession of his proper spiritual inher- 
itance, than he will be to have the spiritual in- 
heritance without the training to earn a living. 

Such philosophy is fraught with danger. The 
strength of a democracy lies in the character of 
its citizens as men as well as in their efficiency as 
wage earners and producers of material wealth. 
In so far as vocational training in the schools does 
not interfere with the acquisition of the  child’s 
spiritual inheritance as a human being, it is to be 
welcomed. The instant it does interfere with the 
acquisition of this inheritance it is time to run 
up the danger signal. 

We have but to look to Germany to see the 
result of this application of the test of vocational 
efficiency in education. There every child is 
trained to become an _ efficient economic unit 
regardless of his rights, aspirations and abilities 
as an individual, except within his own social 
class. But Germany is not a democracy, nor is 
her policy of training her children to become the 
most efficient economic units conducive to the de- 
velopment of democracy. On the contrary, early 
veational training fixes the individual's status as a 
worker and his status as a worker fixes his status 
and his opportunities as a man. He becomes a 
mere cog in the great social and economic 
machine. But even Germany does not try to in- 
troduce vocational training into her elementary 
schools. That must come after the child has 
absorbed as much as he can of his spiritual in- 
heritance in the first fourteen years of his life. 
True, Germany is tremendously efficient economi- 
cally but one is not likely to ask for the adoption 
of her system of vocational training in the name 
of democracy. 

lt is certainly true that the unlimited cultiva- 
tion of our spiritual inheritance is inconsistent 
with the practical material needs of common life. 
We cannot allow to every one unlimited time and 
opportunity to master the attainments of scholav- 
ship and civilization, even if every one were dis- 
;ored to do it. It may also be true that in the 
United States we have had too great faith in the 
dynamic power of general education and that we 
have offered it too generously to those who must 
perforce remain common laborers as well as_ to 
those of finer feeling and greater power. It may 
be that the ever increasing pressure of economic 
demands will doom an ever increasing proportion 
of our American youth to the prosaic business of 
nctely making a living, as is now the case in 
Germany and other European countries. It may 
Le also that the attainment of our economic am- 
bitions will make it necessary to train the child 
definitely and early to contribute his share to this 
increased economic wealth. But the gain, if it be 
a gain, will not be without a corresponding loss 
for the same spirit of democracy and brotherhood 
that demands equitable training for all in the 
difficult art of making a living, demands also 
equitable training in the more difficult art of mak- 
ing a life that is worth living. 
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WHY GO TO COLLEGE ? 


EDWIN L. RICKERT 


Go to college so that you may claim your in- 
heritance. Art, literature, history, the uncovered 
secrets of nature; these are treasures of wealth 
accumulated and handed down by the centuries 
for him who has the keys to open, who has mind 
and heart trained to discriminate and to appreci- 
ate. Such a one who has appropriated the best 
thought and the best aspirations of the ages can 
never be wholly poor and he may be very rich in- 


deed. 


Go to college so that you may become at home 
in the world, and this earth is to be your home 
for a lifetime—your lifetime. Science knows no 
nationality. The really great things of the world 
belong to the world. Nothing that is significant 
for mankind can happen and nothing that is a 
beauty or a glory in the earth can be, and be 
foreign to you, if vou know and understand. The 
college will make you at home in the age in 
which you live. One that has felt the throbbing 
pulse of his generation and one that sees with 
discerning eye the universe of nature about hin— 
such a one can never be quite alone and he may be 
in very good company. 


Go to college that you may test out and de- 
velop your powers and, if possible, find your ap- 
propriate place. Contact with other personalities 
will broaden you. Increased knowledge will give 
you a well-based confidence because of what yor 
know and of what you can do, and it will also give 
you a discreet humility because of your apprecia- 
tion of limitations within you and about you. 
There is some danger that you may become a fool 
in your own conceit, but, also, you may become 
a wise man. If you are, in fact, worth anything 
now, you are almost sure to be worth a great deal 
more at the end of your course. And if you be- 
come really efficient, the world may find it out 
and reward you. The chances are that it will. 

Go to college for the joy of it. There is no 
other life just like it nor can there be, and_ tite 
fulness of it can come but once to any one. Col- 
lege life is warm and free and frank and full of 
hope and of determination. There is an under- 
standing. Mutual aims and mutual tasks—these 


stimulate the soul. The give and take of its 
lighter hours—these temper the unruly spirit. 


And the college songs in the twilight or around 
the evening fire—these mellow all into a com- 
panionship that is rare and rich and wholesome 
and that will endure more against time and 
trouble than any other you are likely ever to have 
either in earlier or in later years. Yes, go to col- 
lege for the joy of it. ; 


> 
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N. T. L., Tennessee: The Journal of Education 
is decidedly the best magazine which comes to me, 
and no teacher should be without it. 
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E. M. C., Indiana: You publish the best school 
journal in America. 
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“Tears and love for the blue 


a 
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love and tears for the gray.” 
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THE NEW MEMORIAL DAY 


Oh, the roses we plucked for the blue, 
And the lilies we twined for the gray, 
We have bound in a wreath, 
And in silence beneath 
Slumber our heroes to-day. 


Over the new-turned sod 

The sons or our fathers stand, 
And the fierce old fight 
Slips out of sight 

In the clasp of a brother’s hand. 


For the old blood left a stain 
That the new has washed away, 
And the sons of those 
That have faced as foes 
Are marching together to-day. 


Oh, the blood that our fathers gave! 
Oh, the tide of our mothers’ tears! 
And the flow of red, 
And the tears they shed, 
Embittered a sea of years. 


But the roses we plucked for the blue, 
And the lilies we twined for the gray 
We have bound in a wreath, 


And in glory beneath 


Slumber our heroes to-day! 


wa. 
--@ 


—Albert Bigelow Paine. 


— 
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HOME STUDY 
F. &. BOGGESS 
Boulder, Colorado. 

[Report of Investigating Committee of Boulder County 
Teachers’ Association. ] 

Under our present school system, homework 
judiciously assigned and carefully checked, does 
not injure the health, mentality, or habits of study 
of children above the fourth grade. When the 
course of study is made the god to be worshipped 
and the child the innocent victim of his exac- 
tions; when the number of pages which must be 
covered in order to finish a certain book at a cer- 
tain time determines.the number of hours of 
home study instead of the number of hours which 
it is well for a child to study determining the num- 
ber of pages to be studied this does not make 
sufficient grounds for condemning the system as 
a whole. 

A judicious assignment of homework 
embrace at least three points. 

It should always be assigned in such a 
that it can be done without assistance from 
parents, schoolmates, or others. That is,—the 
necessary teaching should already have been done 
before the child is asked to go home and _ finish 
the work alone. 

The work assigned should be of such a char- 
acter that the mental tax will not be too severe. 
The solving again of a page of problems which 
were taught in class; the clinching of facts 
brought out in the day’s study of history, geog- 
raphy, or physiology; the writing of a theme 
which has already been outlined and material dis- 
cussed; the development of an outline, the foun- 
dation of which was laid during the day; collateral 
reading which enlarges some of the important 
points of the day; come under the head of judi- 
ciously assigned work. We believe there is too 
much hearing of recitation and too little teaching. 
Instead of helping a student avoid mistakes we 
point them out to him after he has made them. 

The amount should be so carefully estimated 
in terms of a child’s ability that no grade pupil 
will require to exceed an hour and a half to do 
the work in a masterful way; and no high school 


should 


way 


student will find it necessary to do more than 
two and one-half hours study outside the school 
room, 

The school day is now so short and the amount 
of knowledge to be acquired by the child is so 
vast that it seems imperative that the time out- 
side of school should be made to aid in this ac- 
quisition. 

Home study develops initiative, self reliance, 
and responsibility. These are three qualities 
which are sadly needed in our American char- 
acter and anything which will assist in their de- 
velopment should interest alike both parent and 
teacher. The routine of the school room cannot 
contribute as that could be desired to such a re- 
sult. There the child is told what to do and when 
and how to do it. If not done right he is then 
and there shown his mistake and made to cor- 
rect it. With homework it is quite different. 
Today a child is told to do a certain thing for 
homework and what is the result. The work 
must be done before nine o'clock the next morn- 
ing but no specific time is assigned. A new -prob- 
lem confronts this child. It finds that out of the 
time at its disposal it must select the period in 
which the work can best be done. In its work 
aml play there is 1 realization that things cannot 
be left to take tuxeir own course but must be 
shaped toward getting that certain thing done by 
a certain time. This introduces judgment and 
system and initiative. Then he must decide for 
himself how best to attack the problem and also 
reach his own conclusion as to when it is satis- 
factorily finished. Thrown in this way upon his 
own resources he develops powers which are not 
developed in school. 

Home study helps to counteract the growing 
tendency for members of the home to scatter out 
during the evening and thus dissipate almost the 
last vestige of American home life. No argument 
is required to convince any thoughtful person that 
the present tendency is to disintegrate the home 
with its character-forming possibilities. 

Home study is a bond of common interest and 
effort between the home and school which does 
more to bring about effective co-operation than 
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any other element of school, work. There has 
been too big a gap betweeh the tw@ great forces 
concerned in the development of the child. They 
have worked at cross purposes so much that re- 
sults have often been unsatisfactory. This 
comes about from mutual misunderstandings and 
differences in, standards. Homework can _ be 
made the means of removing much of the lack 
of harmony and lack of team work. 

Home study is that it keeps children profitably 
employed during time which is not needed for 
play, home duties, or sleep, thus preventing the 
formation of habits of idleness, and the demand 
for an undue amount of company. We have al- 
ready many people in this country who cannot 
contentedly spend an evening at home without 
some outside source of amusement. They are 
unable to enjoy the time passed in quiet reading 
or profitable thought. Their minds have not 
been schooled to find recreation and pleasure in 
intellectual pursuits. Children who.are allowed 
to idle away long winter evenings or are trained 
to feel that they must either go visiting or have 
company each evening are destined to grow into 
the same kind of people. 

The being away from home at night is one of 





the things which most threatens the American 
home life. 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION BEFORE SCHOOL AGE 


HELEN C, PUTNAM, 
Providence 


Educators will be interested in a report from 
the City of Westminster (in London) showing the 
disgraceful increase of ailments among little chil- 
dren due to ignorance and neglect before enter- 
ing school. During this pre-school period prac- 
tically all children in English speaking countries 
are under parental care supplemented by that of 
a somewhat mythical “family physician.” The 
results are fairly indicated by the following figures 
given by Dr. David Forsyth. 

The Medical Inspection Centre for children 
under school age (five years in England) examined 
a total 374 “well” children in 1912 and 1913, in- 
cluding 131 babies, i. e. under one year of age. 

Among those one year old, over two in a hun- 
dred (2.6 per cent.) had defective teeth; among 
those two years old, seven times as many (18.1) 
had bad teeth; among three-year olds, thirteen 
times as many (34); among four-year olds, twenty- 
four times as many (63.6). In our own elemen- 
tary schools from fifty to ninety per cent. have 
carious teeth as reported by various inspectors. 
The local and systemic injuries are not yet gen- 
erally appreciated. The older the children, the 
more extended is the dental caries found, as weil 
as the associated damage. 

Tonsils were found normal among these babies ; 
but in the second years over seven in a hundred 
(7.8) were found enlarged; in the third year, twice 
as many (16.9); in the fourth year, three times as 
many (24); in the fifth year, 26.9 per cent. In 
our elementary schools from thirty to forty per 
cent. are reported. 

Adenoids were found in one or two babies in 
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every hundred (1.5); in seven times as many chil- 
dfenfih their Second year (10.4); in fifteen times 
as many in the third year (22.9); in twenty-five 
times as many in their fourth year (38); in the 
fifth year in 33.3 per cent. In our elementary 
schools the percentage of adenoids reported is in 
excess of enlarged tonsils. Both seriously impair 
mental and physical efficiency, and render the 
child more susceptible to illnesses and to their 
serious outcome. 

In addition thirteen per cent. of those under one 
year and 25.9 per cent. in the second year had 
rickets due to improper feeding, and checked by 
modifying the diet. Of course bow legs and other 
deformities resulting from thee disease continue. 

These were children in ordinary city environ- 
ment, not exceptional in any way. London health 
statistics rank better than ours on many points. It 
is therefore very probable that similar studies of 
American children under school age would not be 
better than these. As in London, we are giving 
school health officials the task of improving many 
defective children at a greater cost in money and 
children’s vitality than would be needed if reason- 
able preventive care were used earlier. 

Two corollaries follow: (1) Government must 
educate young men and women for intelligent 
parenthood, a distinct vocational objective; and 
(2) Communities must provide medical inspection 
of children before as well as during school life. 
We might well add a third, that the people must 
demand physicians much better trained for public 
health work and care of children, provide the 
schools therefor, and give our health depart- 
ments larger appropriations for preventive work. 
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OBJECTIONS OF NORMAL SCHOOL GRADU- 
ATES TO TEACHING IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS 
[A Study by the Mayville, N. D., 


It is commonly known how difficult it is to get 
normal school graduates to go into the country 
schools. A good many think that the difficulty is 
due to a misconception upon the part of the 
graduates themselves as to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of teaching in the country when com- 
pared with those of teaching in the town and city— 
a misconception which exaggerates the disadvan- 
tages of teaching in the country and over-estimates 
the advantages of teaching in the town and city. 
Many others believe that there is no such mis- 
conception upon the part of normal school 
graduates and that their decided preference for 
teaching in the town and city is fully justified in 
the face of actual conditions. 

Just how the graduates themselves feel about 
the matter may be judged from the replies given 
by the members of a recent senior class at this 
institution when asked to state their reasons for 
not wanting to teach in country schools. The 
reasons given were as follows :— 

Poor buildings, poorly heated and ventilated. 

Yards small, treeless and dirty. 

Lack of equipment. 

No janitor. 

Too many grades. 

Too short periods. 





Normal School.] 
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Irregular attendance. 

Terms often too short. 

Salaries often too low. 

Unsatisfactory boarding places. 

No good place to study. 

Boarding place often too far from school. 

Too much exposure—and not to the weather 
alone. 

Little or no chance to attend church. 

Too few lectures, entertainments, books, maga- 
zines and newspapers. wl 

Too few agreeable companions. 

Can very seldom get to town. 

Too lonesome. 

Little chance for advancement—why go to a 
normal school, if not for something better? 

Whether these reasons are justified or not, they 
were given with seriousness and conviction, and 
without the least of either the snobbishness that 
would indicate a false sense of superiority to 
country folks and conditions, or the wrong ambi- 
tion to take life otherwise than earnestly and 
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strenuously. Whatever may be thought as to the 
soundness of the reasons given by the seniors in 
one normal school for‘not wanting to teach in the 
country, it seems to be an actual and immensely 
important fact that normal school graduates 
generally do feel just as these seniors did. If the 
reasons are not sound, they should be educated 
out of the mind of normal school students and 
normal schools can’t go about the task any too 
energetically. If they are sound, normal school 
students should cling to them and neither they 
nor the normal schools should be blamed for their 
doing so. If they are sound, the transformation 
needed is not upon the side of the normal school 
student and graduate, but upon the side of the 
country school and its environment. Anyhow, no 
one need expect anything else than that normal 
school graduates ‘will continue to avoid the coun- 
try and go into the town and city until, in some 
way, the teacher’s work and life in the country are 
made to appear more attractive to them. 


=——s- ss 
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BY THE WAYSIDE—(XI.) 
EMIL STANTON 


On the way to his barber shop one winter morn- 
ing Joe Fisher stopped short before the public 
school building, gazed up at the flag pole, the set- 
ting of which had been the occasion for a public 
demonstration in the village of Hopewell, rubbed 
his eyes and looked again. Yea, verily, the 
school flag hung at half mast and Joe Fisher, the 
town barber, knew not why. 

“T read that city paper last night from head- 
lines to advertisements and I didn’t see anything 
about anybody’s dying big enough to half mast 
the flag. I'll ask Uncle Jimmie,” said he. 

So this village news dispenser stepped across 
the street and knocked at the door of the house 
where lived Uncle Jimmie, the school janitor. The 
old man himself answered the call, holding out his 


hand in greeting. “Good morning, brother. 
Come in, come right in.” 
“Good morning, Uncle Jimmie. No, I can’t 


come in this morning. I just happened to be 
passing and I noticed the flag at half mast, so i 
thought I’d ask who’s dead.” 

“Who’s what?” 

“Who’s dead?” and Joe pointed at Old Glory 
waving in the breeze. 

“Well, I swan to man! 
get up there?” Uncle Jimmie felt in his pocket 
for his keys. “Here’s my keys all right and that 
flag was in the library when I locked up last night. 
I saw it with my own eyes. Ye don’t reckon I 
could have walked in my sleep, do ye, Joe? 
Marthy’d know about it if I ever tried that. T’ll 
have to see about it. What will the Professor say 
when he comes? Hope he won’t lay it to me, for 
I’m plumb beat as to how it got there, brother.” 

“T’'ll just walk over with you,” said Joe. The 
two men hurried over to the school building and 
discovered the back door unlocked and muddy 
foot prints in the hall. Uncle Jimmie was speech- 
less. Housebreaking was not common in Hope- 


How'd that flag ever 
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well and the old man feared the loss of his job if 
by chance the deed should be considered due to 


neglect of his duty as guardian of the school 
premises. 
A thorough investigation revealed nothing 


further and the barber hastened to his place of 
business. 

Wireless telegraphy there was none in those 
days, but have we not said that Joe Fisher kept 
the barber shop? In less than an hour everybody 
in the village knew that the schoolhouse had been 
burglarized and the flag was flying at half mast. 

When the school principal came upon the 
grounds he, too, wondered what Uncle Jimmie 
had been reading that called for an expression of 
respect and sympathy, and he, too, sought the 
janitor, for it would never do to let such an item 
get by the “current events” class. 

“What's up, Uncle Jimmie?” said he, standing 
in the door of the furnace room. 

“The flag’s up, brother, and only half mast. It’s 
beyond me. Some one got in last night but how 
I don’t know, for my keys were here in my pocket 
every blessed minute. I hope, brother, you won't 
blame me, for I don’t know where I'll get another 
such a job if I’m let out of this one.” 

While they were still talking the school board 
and the town marshal arrived on the scene and 
were taken to the office for a consultation. 

Children stood about on the playground in 
little groups discussing the questions, “Who did 
it?” and “What’ll they do with him?” More than 
one whispered that he’d “bet Ray Mulligan knew 
more about it than he was telling.” 

Ray Mulligan, a tall, overgrown boy, avoided his 
mates that morning and slyly entering the back 
hall, cautiously opened the door of the primary 
room. Seeing that the teacher was alone he 
stepped sheepishly inside. 

“Good morning, Ray,” said she. 

“Good morning, Teacher. Excuse me for call- 
ing you teacher. I’ve heard the little kids say it 
so much that I can’t help it someway.” 
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“All right, Ray, I'll be your teacher even if you 
are a grammar grade boy. How is the old world 
using you this fine morning?” 

“All right so far, but I'll be up against it in a 
few moments. They are in the office talking it 
all over now. They always lay everything to me 
and they won't miss it far this time.” 

The truth flashed upon the teacher as she 
listened to the boy’s despairing tone. “Ray, did 
you put that flag up there?” 

“Yes, Teacher, and that’s why I came in. I 
wanted to tell you so if they send me away, and I 
’spose they will, for I heard some of the men down 
town talking about the reform school as I came 
along to school, you can tell the ‘Prof’ that I 
meant it all right.” 

“Oh, tell me quick, boy! Why did you do such 
a thing? What spirit of mischief ever possessed 
you to think of that?) Don’t you know that break- 
ing into a public building is a serious offense?” 

“Yes, I know, but it’s this way. ‘Prof’ is 
the best man I ever knew. He’s so good to me. 
Before he came I got a whipping every day I went 
to school. He hasn’t whipped me once, but he 
has made me feel that I’m going to be somebody 
sometime. No one else ever treated me_ like 
that. Today is his birthday. You know how the 
flag is always raised here on great men’s birthdays. 
I think he is just as great as any of those history 
chaps and deserves to have the flag up in honor of 
the day. I wanted to honor him while he was 
alive and could see it. What good does flag rais- 
ing do a fellow after he’s dead? So I made up my 
mind I’d see to it myself. I didn’t break in as they 
are saying I did. I have a key here that fits the 
lock to the back door. I didn’t steal a_ thing, 
honest, I didn’t. I didn’t touch a thing but the 
flag. I tried to raise it and got it up half way and 
then it stuck. I couldn't get it up nor down. 
While I was fussing with it I thought I heard 
someone coming up the front walk and I sneaked 
out the way [ ‘came. That’s all, Teacher. I’m 
sorry it’s made trouble. If I’d only got the flag 
to the top I could stand what they'll do to me, 
but it’s only half mast and I’m afraid he won't 
understand.” 

“Ray,” said the teacher, speaking with difficulty. 
“I’m so glad you told me this. Give me the key, 
for you won’t use it any more and I think we can 
fix it so he will understand.” 

Imagine, if you can, the feelings of that princi- 
pal when he heard the story. It was a delicate 
matter to explain to an irate school board. It was 
no easy matter to pacify a vain constable who was 
seeing visions of himself taking a boy to the state 
reformatory and getting a notice of his valor pub- 
lished in all the papers at the county seat. Yet it 
was accomplished and Ray Mulligan remained in 
school. 

Two years passed and a third was well on _ its 
way. Again Ray slyly opened the door of the 
primary room. 

“Teacher, seen the ‘Prof’? said he in a queer 
choked voice. 

“He’s down in the furnace room, Ray. What’s 
the trouble?” 

“Want to see him is all. Goodbye, Teacher,” 
and he tried to smile as he hurried away. 
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Just what occurred down in that furnace room 
we do not know, but the ‘Prof’? came up to the 
primary room sometime later and said: “Ray 
Mulligan has gone. He asked me to explain to 
you. He has a good position offered him in the 
city. Here he is down and everybody gives him 
a kick because he is Ray Mulligan if for no other 
reason. ‘“Prof,”’ he said, ‘my home is hell; it is 
only a place to stay, what shall I do? I'll do just 
as you say.’ I said: ‘Go, Ray, and make good.’ 
He has gone and I shall miss him in school, but 
I think it will be best for him in the end.” There 
was something akin to suppressed emotion in the 
atmosphere when the roll was called in the gram- 
mar grade that morning. 

The months rolled by and an occasional letter 
from the city found the principal of the Hopewell 
school and everyone bore this message, “ ‘Prof,’ 
I’m trying to make good.” At last Ray Mulligan 
had gotten “out from under.” Hopewell has 
never ceased to wonder what it was in the city that 
made such a fine man of Ray Mulligan. 

I sometimes think it wasn’t the city that did it, 
but then of course, I don’t know. You tell. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL PLAY- 
GROUNDS 


H. S. CURTIS, PH, D. 
Olivet, Mich. 

The activities of the school-yard may be divided 
into three classes, play, athletics and the use of 
the equipment. It is believed that these activities 
are here named in the order of their relative im- 
portance. Play gives physical, social and moral 
training, also a most intensive training in rapidity 
and accuracy of the judgment. Athletics do not 
have the social combinations of play, if we exclude 
games from athletics and confine the term to field 
events of different kinds. They do not have the 
training of the judgment or the will to any large 
extent, athletics are largely physical training as it 
is usually said. Apparatus for the most part is 
amusement and diversion. It has no considerable 
training of any kind. 

It would seem to follow from this consideration 
that the first consideration should be play, and 
that this will be more important in general de- 
velopment than the others. That it will be more 
important to get enough ground for play than it 
will be to have any amount of apparatus, that the 
ground should be kept in such a condition as to 
encourage play, and that there should always be 
the necessary apparatus for play. No equipment 
such as swings or giant strides should ever be 
allowed to encroach on the central play spaces of 
the school. 

When a school starts out to have a real play- 
ground for its children, it should begin by provid- 
ing the equipment that is necessary for play, that 
is, the baseballs, indoor baseballs, volley balls, 
tether balls, basket balls, bats, nets, rackets, and 
other things that are needed for play. Thus far 
the majority of American cities have provided 
free textbooks, but required the children to 
furnish their own play materials. The logic of the 
situation is entirely the other way. The time for 
physical training is the first part of life. 
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It has been our custom in this country to 
furnish physical training with a gymnasium, ath- 
letic field and a physical director during the period 
of the high school and college, but to make practi- 
cally no provision during the period of the ele- 
mentary school. Yet undoubtedly the first part 
of the child to develop is his body, his first in- 
terests are interests ‘in physical achievement. 
There is never a time after twenty when physical 
prowess means so much to either a boy or girl as 
it does between six and twenty. Thus the boy has 
stronger and more powerful motives for physical 
training during these first years than he can ever 
have later. The body secures its growth and 
loses most of its plasticity by the time the age of 
eighteen or twenty is reached. The individual 
usually has his full physical strength by the time 
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he is twenty-four or five years old, while he may 
go on increasing in mental power -until fiity or 
sixty or even later. Physical education must be 
secured during the first years of life while nature 
seems to indicate plainly from the nature of the 
human mind that the period of intellectual train- 
ing is co-extensive with life itself, and to set 
aside any particular period as the time for mental 
training is to run counter to nature. 

Not only is the first period the period of physi- 
cal development, but it is the period when health 
must be established and the physical foundation 
laid for all later achievements of whatever kind. 
This physical development, if given to all children, 
must be given at the public school and mostly 
through play and simple athletics, as gymnastics 
seem to be ill suited to the little children. 





HISTORY AND EXPERIENCE 


L. A. CHASE, M. A, 


lastructor in History, Hancock, | Michigan} High School 


I am not trained in philosophy or psychology ; 
but it seems evident that our notion of things in 
general is pretty well colored by our peculiar life 
experience and that our peculiar life experience 
is determined by the time and place in which we 
live. Inasmuch as the life experience of a con- 
temporary American seems to be quite different 
from the life experience of say, a Periclean Greek, 
and Elizabethan Englishman, or a Frenchman of 
1793, it is quite probable that our understanding 
of men and events at one of these epochs is faulty 
and very incomplete. Children seem particularly 
to live in the present and the immediate environ- 
ment, and hence to be _ even less capable than 
adults of appreciating those affairs which are 
usual subjects of books of history. Talk to them 
ef a “Seventeenth Century School of Painting,” 
and they will very likely represent to themselves 
something closely akin to the school in which 
they are pupils. The Museum of Alexandria will 
seem to them much like a collection of mounted 
beasts, birds and fishes, with an elephantine skele- 
ton keeping guard above the whole dreary aggre- 
gation. A checker-board perhaps gets into their 
concept of the “Exchequer.” They take the regu- 
lations for the ordeal asa joke. The Crusades 
suggest a run on a gambling joint. The Curia 
Regis suggests nothing at all. Jackson’s “re- 
moval of the deposits” suggests city drays loaded 
with bags of money which is being carted away 
from some familiar bank. Indeed, it will be an 
interesting exercise for any teacher to spend some 
time of the recitation in an endeavor to ascertain 
just what ideas the history lesson conjures up in 
the minds of the pupils. The result will probably 
surprise both teacher and class. 

It is inevitable that almost every sentence in 
any historical reading should call up distorted 
images of the thing referred to. Indeed, they 
will more frequently call forth no image at all. 

Yet history is supposed to represent the truth 
whatever that may be. The job is only half per- 


formed when truth is perceived by the writer, and 
depicted according to the writer’s understanding 
of it. The experience of the learner is always to 
be regarded by writer and teacher, as a foil against 
the, meaning of the instructor. For the teacher 
of history the problem becomes one of getting 
each member of the class into a right appreciation 
of what is depicted in the words of book or 
lecturer. The problem is formidable. To meet 
it satisfactorily requires omniscience, and the void 
here is so vast that one many easily despair of 
having it bridged at any point. Assistance has 
been found in the stereopticon, all sorts of illus- 
trations, maps, source material, and the like. 
Their value is not to be underestimated, although 
they do not go the whole length in a solution to 
the problem. A map of the northwestern water- 
ways conveys a very imperfect impression of the 
real situation; their navigability at certain points, 
the character of the portages, and speed of 
current. The picture of a battle cannot depict 
passions, sentiments or aspirations, or the signi- 
ficance of the event. This is obvious. 

In meeting the probelm to any extent, the 
writer and teacher of history has to study two 
things: the experience of the learner as it is, and 
the experience of those who are the subject of his- 
torical study, as they were; and then a correlation 
of the two experiences is to be sought. Let us 
take a case. 

My eighth grade class in American History 
has been studying the slavery conflict. ‘What 
were the provisions of the Compromise of 1850?” 
asked the teacher of a bright little Finnish girl. 
“They passed a rigorous and exacting fugg-ative 
slave law,” replied the girl. Surely the answer 
was worth a mark of ten, for that was exactly 
what the book said. But the recitation received 
a jolt. ‘What is a rigorous and exacting fugg-a- 
tive slave law, Hilja?” ©, she did not know; and 
the teacher received a jolt, for which, indeed, he 
was quite prepared, The truth is, the question 
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had been wrongly asked and had received an ap- 
propriate answer. If the teacher had said “Hilja, 
many people wanted the men in Congress, who 
make the laws, to do several things about slavery, 
and these law-makers did four things. What was 
one of the things they did?’—that would have 
been better. Then she might have said: “They 
made a law which made the people at the North 
send back South the slaves who ran away to the 
North. They tried to fix it so they just had to 
do this”; and then she would explain how. 

The problem of relating the history lesson to 
the pupil’s experience is, in the first instance, a 
problem of language. Beyond that—and even 
more fundamentally—it is a problem of relating 
different types of human experience. We dwell 
upon the differences between the past and _ the 
present; and then perhaps we teach as if no real 
difference exists. Hilja really knew nothing 
about “fugg-ative slaves.” She had scarcely ever 
seen a darkie, to say nothing of ayslave, and a 
slave trying to escape from slavery. Was there 
anything in her experience that would bring the 
significance of the lesson home to her, so the 
impression would abide and would contribute 
something to her true education? And yet this 
case is quite simple compared to many others 
which arise at every step in the history lesson. 
Greater remoteness in time and space may be pre- 
sumed to present greater unlikeness in types of 
experience, past and present. 

To meet satisfactorily the infinite series of 
problems offered to the teacher of history in his 
daily classroom exercises—problems essentially 
of relating all sorts of past human experiences to 
the experience of the pupil—would require 
omniscience with universal sympathy. One is 
tempted to insist on the importance of the prob- 
lem and not to deal with solutions, assured that 
even to have called attention to the grave difficul- 
ties of the case is worth while, since a fuller con- 
sciousness of the real situation will put teachers 
more than ever on their guard, lest they assume 
comprehension and appreciation in the pupils 
where these really do not exist. But I may be 
asked not to leave the question in this manner. I 
will go 6n to say, then, that the immediate problem 
for solution is presented, not by the pupil, but by 
the teacher. The teacher’s experience is also 
limited ; his appreciations may be inept; his judg- 
ments crude; his sympathies narrow. The case 
for the pupil is hopeless until it is otherwise with 
the teacher. The teacher requires culture in a 
sense which it is hard to define, before the pupil 
learns the essential meaning of things. Travel, 
wide reading, broad human intercourse aid here. 
A type of person susceptible of large culture is 
required, Such a one is a Greek among the 
Greeks, a Hebrew among the Hebrews, a 
Mediaevalist at one time, a man of the Renais- 
sance at another time, always a man of his own 
age. Now if such a one is not encountered fre- 
quently, something is gained by insisting that he 
be found. He may be attracted from other pur- 
suits; he may be developed by proper educa- 
tional methods, provided without or within him- 
self. If he travels he will meet all sorts and con- 
ditions of people, for with such he has to deal in 
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his historical vocation. He will talk with these, 
get their point of view, see how they live. Of 
course, his opportunities for doing this will de- 
pend much on the sort of a person he himself is. 
If he reads, it will be not only standard works of 
history, but also newspapers, novels, tracts, adver- 
tisements, diaries, letters, account books,  ser- 
mons. When he is a sight-seeing, the sights 
he sees include art galleries, business houses, 
means of transportation, men and women at their 
work, the country, the city, the man in the street, 
busy and idle. He cannot see too much. He will 
thus receive from day to day, year to year, a series 
of impressions that will come to be his stock in 
trade along with his accumulations of historical 
lore. What use he makes of them will depend 
upon circumstances. Here is a few _ possible 
cases. The writer has spent the past summer in 
the Northwest of Canada. He was as far north 
as the Athabasca River. He found on_ these 
northwestern .rivets stern-wheel steamers. Liv- 
ing near the Great Lakes most of his life, he had 
seen many steamers, but never before a stern- 
wheeler. When he talks about such boats on 
Southern rivers in the Civil War, he will better 
understand his lesson. He saw at Edmonton an 
old man who, when the rush to the California 
gold fields occurred in 1849, heard of the new- 
found wealth while at York Factory on Hudson 
Bay, and started to go to California by the water- 
ways which reach out southwest from Hudson 
Bay toward the Pacific Ocean. This circumstance 
well represents to the teacher the great attraction 
of California for easterners in the time of the gold 
fever. At Edmonton he saw an old “fort” of the 
Hudson Bay Company, which has clarified his 
historical notions of what a “fort” of the fur trade 
is like. Then there was the landscape, the prairie, 
the vegetation all so different from what he saw 
in his daily work in the Copper Country of Michi- 
gan. And in this copper country itself he has 
found much _ illustrative material. This copper 
country had also its inrush of wealth-seekers be- 
fore the great migration to California. Here are 
circumstances not a few illustrative of points 
touched upon at one time or another in the his- 
tory lesson. Here in abundance may be seen 
specimens of copper implements wrought by the 
Indians, just as today such specimens can be 
found on the Mackenzie River. Hither came the 
old French voyageurs, first after the Indians, 
reminiscences of whom are retained in _ local 
nomenclature. Here the defects inherent in the 
former land policy of the government are exempli- 
fied. Here aspects of the immigration question 
may be historically investigated. And here re- 
flected in the price of copper is to be seen the in- 
fluence of depreciation on prices in general during 
the period subsequent to the Civil War. What- 
ever the environment of the history teacher may 
be, it can contribute something of value to his 
endowment or equipment for his work. He has 
to make the most of every available resource. 
And how is he to apply his resources? These 
resources are to help him illustrate, first to him- 
self, and then to his pupils, the circumstances and 
conditions of life experiences belonging to the 
people whose history is a subject of study, If 
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Hilja never saw a fugitive slave, a simple explana- 
tion will yet show her the real situation. One 
cotton boll will give her the essential fact about 
the cotton gin, if she tries to extract one seed 
from the fibre with her unaided fingers. A stere- 
opticon view of the Hermes of Praxitiles will do 
more than words to reveal the beauty of Greek 
sculpture. Mr. Lacock’s postcards of the Cum- 
berland road will manifest that this thoroughfare 
was more than an idea. The reproductions of 
Civil War views found in several recent periodi- 
cals will put that struggle in a stronger light. 
The three substantial volumes of the Archbald 
Impeachment will impress—if merely by the force 
of ponderosity—the gravity of the proceeding. 
Tariff bills and other bills and resolutions of state 
and national governments may be had in any 
quantity to illustrate the form and the substance 
of legislation. So it is with treaties. Such re- 
sources may be extended almost at pleasure with 
little expense. Something had been said in the 
American history class about Confederate paper 
money. What was it like? asked a pupil. I had 
almost forgotten that I had some seven hundred 
dollars of it laid away in my desk—given me by 
an aunt, years since, who-obtained it during her 
residence in New Orleans a half century ago. 
Forth it came and did more than any explanation 
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of mine to answer the inquiry. Indeed, the in- 
dispensable adjunet to the historical ' equipment 
for class uses, is a museum, as has already been 
shown in these columns, With persistance some 
such a museum may be built up anywhere.” The 
pupils will help. Expenditure will assist but is 
not absolutely required. Every locality has its 
own resources. Some of these will contribute to 
the collection. Superfluous material may be ex- 
changed with other schools differently situated. 
The expert teacher will, of course, be careful in 
the use of the foregoing aids.. He will make al- 
lowances and deductions. He cannot hope 
actually to reproduce the past in its visible reality. 
His main business is not to do this, but to get at 
the “working of the machine,” and then to show 
his pupils “how it worked.” Ideas and processes 
are his immediate practical concern. As factors 
in experience then and now—in the past and in 
the present—ideas and processes need to be 
brought within the appreciative capacity of all 
sorts and conditions of pupils. The teacher of 
broad experience and delicate sympathy, © using 
such media as are to hand, is the correlator for 
the pupil of his own experience to other types of 
experience. Without such correlation his work 


is a house of cards, destroyed almost as soon as 
built. 
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I will treasure up the memory of the Nation’s dead and on every suitable occasion, as 
long as life lasts, will present them anew to the youth of this country, as noble examples 
of heroism and patriotism.—_General William T. Sherman. 
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HOW CHILDREN CLEAN UP 


JANE A. STEWART 


A well-dressed man with a pleasant countenance 
walked briskly along a Cleveland, O., thorough- 
fare, on a bright spring Saturday afternoon. He 
carried in his hand a folded newspaper which he 
carelessly tossed on the sidewalk as he turned to 
enter the barber shop of his hotel. 

A bright-eyed school boy rushed forward, 
picked up the newspaper, and touched the man 
on the arm:— 

“Please, sir, I have picked up your paper. And 
if you will be so kind, please do not throw news- 
papers on the streets.” 

The man stopped in amazement. Then with a 
smile he asked curiously :— 

“Why, what’s up?” 

“Clean-up week. We are school _ street- 
cleaners. Whenever we see people throw down 
newspapers or spit on a_ sidewalk, we have 
pledged ourselves to ask them not to do it again.” 

The boy and his companion pointed to the 
badges which they wore on their coats. 

The man had boys of his own in a small Ohio 
town. He was greatly pleased not only at the 
good work given the Cleveland boys, but also at 
their courteous manuers and enthusiasm. 


“Who started this idea of school street- 
cleaners?” he asked. 

“The principal of our school,” was the answer. 
“We had a meeting and he told us we could have 
a street-cleaning department in our school, like 
they do in New York City, you know, and other 
places.” 

“We first formed a bureau of information,” 
chimed in the other boy. “We wanted to know 
just what they were doing in other cities.” 

“I see, | see,” said the man. 

“We studied up on the systems everywhere. 
Then we made our plans. In our school, the’ best 
scholar in the highest grade acts as street-clean- 
ing commissioner. Our city superintendent ex- 
pects to have street-cleaners in every school in 
Cleveland.” 

“Good work, good work,” declared the man, 
as he left them to keep his appointment, “I’ll tell 
my boys and their teachers about it when I get 
home. Goodbye.” 

“Good-bye, sir,” said the boys, as they passed 
on to speak to several men who were chewing 
tobacco and spitting on the sidewalk. This was 
the block to which they had been assigned. For 
the way in which school children clean up is 
marked by system and practical method. 


(Continued on page 606.) 
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IS PRESIDENT WILSON GREAT OR ONLY NBAR~ 
GREAT? 

With no conceivable political tint or tinge we 

write of the Mexican situation’ at the urgent 

Without any desire 








solicitations of many readers. 
on his part, apparently, President Wilson is to be 
tested personally and administratively by Mexico 
and not by his tariff, currency, toll, or trust 
policies. 

The success or failure of the four 
which he had been preparing himself by much 
study and thought for some years will play “ 
part in his making or unmaking his place in his- 
tory. The mills and mines may open of close, 
the banks may make or break, our ships may fly 
any flag they please, and big business and Wall 
street may go up or down and it will have no ap- 
preciable effect wpon the fortunes of Weodsaw 
Wilson. Mexico will be his doing or undoing in 
history. 

Up to May 24, 1914, the 
looked like a succession of blunders. 
the standards of history, international law or the 


philosophies of human nature there were a suc- 


issues for 


Mexican policies 
Judged by 


cession of apparent blunders that seemed to be 
almost tinged with crime, but the attitude of the 


American representatives before the board of 


Py j y 9 : 
mediation at Niagara Falls, on May 24, drew 
aside the curtain and revealed a vision such as no 
other American since Abraham Lincoln has had. 
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If the administration of President Wilson will 
materialize that vision, if it will treat Carranza, 
Villa and Huerta as in the same class, if it will 
make all Mexican leaders understand that Mexico 
must learn to respect the principles of civiliza- 
tion, must respect both international law and in- 
ternational sentiment in the spirit as well as the 
letter: of life, liberty, and the pursuit of business 
by all peoples from all lands in Mexico, then 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America, will place himself with Washington 
and Lincoln in American history, and above any 
ruler of the world as a world leader in civic 
righteousness, and the new life in Mexico, native 
and foreign, will reveal the effect of a new Mosaic 
law, a new Magna Charter, a new Declaration of 
Independence, a realization of the Golden Rule in 


the Darkest Spot in the New World. So mote 
it be! 





THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


JULIA C, LATHROP 
Washington 


[A Statement by Miss Lathrop, Chief of the Bureau. in 
a Recent Address. ] 


The Children’s Bureau carefully has avoided 
taking up any subject within the bureau’s field 
which was already in the’hands of any other 
government agency. The first object selected for 
study was infant mortality, because of its obvious 
importance, and comparative simplicity, and the 
fact that it was not then being studied by another 
government agency. The bulk of the allowance 
asked by the bureau for the coming year in_ its 
proposed estimate is designed for the continuance 
of this study into infantile mortality and for allied 
work. 

The inquiry into infant mortality conducted by 
the Children’s Bureau is original in character first, 
because it begins by a study of the birth record 
rather than a death record; second,  be- 
cause the inquiry is not a_ medical study 
but the design is to secure data regarding the 
social, industrial and civic surroundings of infancy 
in about fifty typical American communities, es- 
pecially small towns and distinctly rural districts. 

The results hoped, are, first, a body of valuable 
statistical information; second, an awakening of 
pupils interest and responsibility by the mere fact 
of the inquiry, and third, information upon which 
further advances in preventive work can be based. 
This inquiry cannot go to any community which 
does not register the births of its babies and hence 
another natural result is an improvement in birth 
registration. 

This country has no system of vital statistics 
adequate to furnish an exact estimate founded on 
the figures of the few cities and states which do 
have adequate statistics, but the vital statistician 
of the census bureau says that probably 300,000 
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children died last year in the United States. The 
great sanitarians tell us that half these lives could 
have been saved if we had utilized methods of 
hygiene and sanitation already understood—more 
than that, if children are well-born and cared for, 
that infant mortality may be a negligible quantity. 
The power of reduction lies with us, and it is 
illimitable in extent. In New Zealand, where a 
volunteer society for the health of women and 
children has been at work for some years, the 
death rate has been reduced to fifty-one for the 
whole country, while in certain communities the 
rate is still lower, notably in the city of Dunedin, 
where the figure has been reduced to thirty-eight. 
The New York City board of health says, ‘Public 
health is purchasable. Within certain natural 
limitations a community can determine its own 
death rate.” Newsholme, !the great English 
authority, says infant mortality is the best single 
index we have for social conditions. 

The problem of infant mortality has been stated 
by the scientists. The methods of meeting it have 
been worked out by the sanitarians. It now re- 
mains to popularize these methods, to increase 
public interest in securing their application. The 
Children’s Bureau is attempting to popularize that 
vast field of information regarding social, civic and 
individual hygiene, which, if applied by citizens 
and communities, will result in a lowering of the 
infant death rate and a raising of the general stan- 
dard of health. 
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NOT VERY BAD 

In May of this year every city, county and 
borough superintendent was up for re-election and 
as this will not happen again for four years every 
aspiring candidate was active to the limit in an 
effort to get into the game. Thus Pennsylvania 
makes a bid for possible official educational dis- 
turbance once in four years and this was one of 
those years. 

Of the sixty-six county superintendents only ten 
were displaced, and under the circumstances this 
was an exceedingly good showing. When fifty-six 
of sixty-six counties refuse to make a_ political 
football of the most vital office in the county they 
deserve high praise. 

The following changes were made:— 

C. M. Heilman of Kittanning succeeds W. A. 
Patton of Armstrong county; Lloyd H. Hinckle 
of Alum Bank succeeds V. E. P. Barkman in 
3edford County; Thomas A. Bock of West Ches- 
ter succeeds George W. Moore in Chester County, 
Cyrus A. Weisgerber of Luthersburg succeeds 
William E. Tobias in Clearfield County; Frank 
E. Shambaugh of Wiconisco succeeds H. V. B. 
Garver in Dauphin County; J. Emory Thomas 
succeeds B. C. Lamberson in Fulton County; L. 
E. Boyer of Rockhill Furnace succeeds J. G, 
Dell in Huntington County; C. E. Kaufman suc- 
ceeds J. H. Deen in Juniata County; Laurence 
Ruble succeeds James F. Will in Mifflin County ; 
and John E. Morgan succeeds Frank H. Jarvis in 
Wyoming County. 

Of the 110 city and borough superintendents 
there were twenty-two changes, but of these at 
least one—Scranton—was caused by death, one 
Was vacant because the superintendent, W. R. 
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Straughn becomes principal of the Mansfield State 
Normal School, and one, Latrobo, because the 
superintendent, S. Edgar Downs, goes to Ard- 
more to succeed H. J. Wightman. William G. 
Cleaver of Glenside is promoted to Bethlehem, 
Thmas A. Dixon from West Mahanoy to New- 
port, and H. W. Dodd from Columbia to Mahanoy 
City. 

These leave not more than fourteen in 110 
possible forced changes. We chance to know that 
in some other instances ‘the retiring superinten- 
dents were not desirous of re-election, so that only 
about one in ten was really an over turn. 

The three large places in which new men were 
chosen either went out of the state or out of the 
superintendency for their man, Scranton took Pro- 
fessor S. E. Weber of the State College, Erie and 
Lancaster went to West Virginia, Lancaster elect- 
ing H. B. Work of Wheeling, and Erie electing I. 
B. Bush of Parkersburg. 

The other new men are: A. B. Hess, Chambers- 
burg; Oscar W. Ackerman, Glenside; J. L. Eisen- 
berg, Chester; W. A. Kreider, Darby; A. W. 
Marvin, Dickson City; O. C. Gortner, Hanover; 
J. F. Noonan, Mahanoy; Edward Sargent, Mead- 
ville; W. W. Fetzer, Milton; George A. Dickson, 
New Castle; J. L. Gaunt, Tyrone, and M. H. 
Carey, West Mahanoy. 


THE CLEVELAND ATTITUDE 
The following telegraphic paragraph was in 
every city daily paper in the United States on 
May 14. 

Women teachers of the public schools 
of this city are to form a union and affili- 
ate with the Federation of Labor. This 
was decided yesterday at a meeting of 
the Grade Teachers’ Club, at which 800 
women were present. The vote was two 
to one in favor of the labor union. The 
action is a result of the fight with the 
Board of Education for higher salaries. 

When the result of the vote was an- 
nounced the women cheered and many of 
them pulled off their hat and threw them 
across the room. The union is to be 
formed at once and a committee of three 
was appointed to arrange the details, 

On May 19 this went the rounds of the press:- 

The Board of Education has taken 
drastic measures to crush the efforts of 
the women teachers in the grade schools 
of the city to form a labor union. The 
board by a vote of four to three passed a 
resolution declaring that membership in 
a labor union shall be regarded as a 
breach of the contract of employment 
with the Board of Education and the 
equivalent of a resignation as an em- 
ployee of the board. 

Those who ask for appointment as 

teachers for next year, according to the 

resolution, must abide by this contract. 
On May 21, this went the rounds:— 

Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, wilt come 
to Cleveland on June 1 to aid the Cleve- 
land school teachers in their battle for 
unionization and for an increase in pay. 
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The Cleveland Federation of Labor 
and the Grade Teachers’ Club will make 
atrangements to hold meetings at which 
Gompers will speak against the resolution 
of the school 


board barring union 
teachers from schools. The board 
threatens to recruit teachers from the 


rural districts. 
One does not need many guesses to guess what 
the end will be in Cleveland. 
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MR. MARTIN’S ACTIVITIES 


No one in Massachusetts will question the state- 
ment that George H. Martin is the most esteemed 
and beloved public school educator in New Eng- 
land, and it is cause for profound gratitude that 
since retiring from official leadership as the last 
successor of Horace Mann as secretary of the 
State Board of Education, he has been one of the 
most active school men in the state. He is 
president of the Board of Education of Lynn, a 
city of near 100,000 population; member of the 
Board of Visitors of Boston University in which 
he takes an active interest; member of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and is on the Board of 
Trustees of Rogers Hall, a school in Lowell. 

Mr. Martin has opportunity for much pro- 
fessional and other writing, one of his latest con- 
tributions was on “Medical Inspection in Schools” 
for the great work on Hygiene, originally prepared 
by Dr. Charles Harrington, secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health. He is also 
engaged in specific school inspection, his latest 
work of this kind being a critical and complete 
survey of the educational work of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association, of which he 
has expressed high appreciation of the magnitude 





and quality of the work with seven distinct 
“schools” enrolling more than 2,000 earnest 
students all under the inspiration of Frank P. 


Speare, “the wizard whose magic word called these 
‘schools’ into existence.” 

Eighteen months ago the school men of Bos- 
ton by the hundreds gave him the most signifi- 
cant honor banquet to a public school man known 
in New England. 





N. E. A. BULLETIN 


Secretary Durand W. Springer has inaugurated 
a bulletin scheme that makes an immense saving 
in postage. Six times a year he issues to the en- 
tire active membership a bulletin of information. 
It is usually a document of thirty-two pages but 
for some reason which is entirely satisfactory he 
numbers it sixteen. The April issue has much 
that is interesting in relation to the Richmond 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
and the preliminary program of the St. Paul 
meeting. It is exceedingly valuable to the active 
members, and relieves us editors of the necessity 
of printing in advance as much as we have always 
done regarding the meeting. Anyone not an 
active member who thinks of going to St. Paul 
should write to Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
for the April Bulletin and the forthcoming issue. 
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WILSON IN TOPEKA 

If ever any schoolman demonstrated that he 
was the right man in the right place it is Super- 
intendent H. B. Wilson in Topeka. He was 
highly efficient and successful in Decatur, Illinois, 
lor seven years; and prior to that, in Franklin, 
Indiana, he wrote a_ report which is a classic 
among reports; before that, at Salem, Indiana, 
he put that city on the map, educationally; but 
not until he came to Topeka, a year ago, did he 
find a setting which has demonstrated that he 
is positively a great leader of pupils, teachers, 
business men and citizens as a whole. Wilson of 
lopeka is an eminently sane, progressive, effi- 
cient, educational leader. Why not say so while 
he lives! 
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BRUMBAUGH SAFE 

Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, Superintendent of 
Philadelphia has received the Republican nomina- 
tion for governor in the primaries and his vote was 
so overwhelming that there seem to be no possible 
doubt of his election in November, and if he is 
elected and makes good as he surely will he will 
undoubtedly be the Republican nominee for the 
presidency two years hence. 
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The Woman’s Board of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition is organizing a Traveler’s 
Aid, by which they hope to make the exposition 
city absolutely safe for all girls and women visit- 
ing it during 1915. The organization will extend 
its protection to boys as well as girls, and will list 
hotels, lodging houses and restaurants, and es- 
tablish information stations upon the grounds and 
in railway stations. 








Dr. William E. Chancellor, one of the most 
widely known men in the educational field, has re- 
tired from educational journalism with which he 
has been closely identified for the past two years 
and will devote himself even more than heretofore 
to the lecture platform, authorship and literature. 


Illinois State University has a graduate club in 
Boston known as the New England Illinois Club, 
and it starts with thirty charter members, men of 


prominence. This is a significant invasion of this 
territory. 


The least prepared rural or grade teacher in all 
America never made any mistakes comparable 
to those of J. P. Morgan in the management of 
the finances of the New Haven railroad. 


Harvard University will not grant a scholarship 
to a student on scholarship alone. He must pass 
a stiff physical examination, 


Rabbi Stephen Wise’s best story on Boston is 
this: “When I arrived in Boston the first time, 
I stepped from the train and asked the first man 
I met, where would you advise me_ to 


stop at? 
and he said, ‘at stop.’ ” 


The Young Men’s Christian Association is a 
great health service to humanity, and so is the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 


July 4-11, 1914: National 
tion, St. Paul. 


Education Associa- 
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THE WEEK 


WILL HUERTA RESIGN? 

The announcement that General Huerta had 
given his representatives at the mediation con- 
ference authority to present his resignation, if it 
proved to be necessary in the interests of peace, 
has been denied; yet the impression prevails that 
there may be some foundation for it. ‘If this step 
were to be taken, it would prove that he is not 
altogether the bloodthirsty dictator that he has 
been represented to be. It is true that his cause 
is desperate and the maintenance of any semblance 
of his authority for more than a short time im- 
possible; but some have apprehended that he 
might choose to end his career with his back to 
the wall, amid general destruction and massacre. 
His elimination would by no means end_ the 
trouble; but it might pave the way to an adjus® 
ment which the United States, backed by the 
agreement of the three mediating republics, 
might be able to enforce without actual war. 

A BROADENING FIELD OF MEDIATION. 

In view of all that has taken place since the 
occupation of Vera Cruz, it is clear that the scope 
of the mediation undertaken by the South Ameri- 
can Republics must be materially broadened, and 
this whether the Carranza party enters the con- 


‘ference or not. The original question whether 


Huerta did or did not offer sufficient apology for 
the flag incident at Tampico, is now almost for- 
gotten, and with the elimination of Huerta would 
disappear altogether. But the problem of estab- 
lishing some sort of provisional government, 
and arranging for some sort of an_ election 
remains. ‘There is also the deeper and more diffi- 
cult problem of land ownership and peonage, 
which has been the real cause of a succession of 
revolutions. The fact that sixty-five per cent. of 
the population is pure Indian, and twenty per 
cent. more of mixed blood greatly enhances the 
difficulty of establishing permanent peace. 


COUNTING THE COST. 

Ex-President Taft, in his recent address in New 
York, suggested the wisdom of counting the cost 
of the war in which the United States might be- 
come involved because of Mexican anarchy. He 
stated that the best expert estimate was that, to 
garrison the necessary towns, suppress guerrilla 
warfare and tranquilize the country 400,000 men 
would be required, and the work would 
probably take two or three years and would 
cost $1,000,000 a day. Most sensible people will 
echo Mr. Taft’s opinion that, if such an enterprise 
must be taken, it should be understood that it is 
in the service of mankind, as President Wilson 
phrased it, and not on the issue of a mere punctilio 
in naval ceremonial. 

THE COLORADO SITUATION. 

The more light is thrown upon the Colorado 
Situation, the more discreditable and almost des- 
perate it appears. The special session of the state 
legislature adjourned, after doing little beyond 
making an appropriation for the militia, prohibit- 
ing the carrying of firearms, giving the Governor 
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power to close the saloons in time of disorder, and 
appointing a committee to assist in possible medi- 
ation. The court martial at Denver has elicited 
from one of the captains of militia the admission 
that his men would not obey orders, that they 
were undisciplined and that they openly looted 
the strikers’ camp at Ludlow. All but a handful 
of them were composed of mine guards who had 
been in the employ of the operators. The strike 
leaders are active all over the state, and they 
openly threaten that, if the federal troops are with- 
drawn and the militia again sent to the fields, there 
will be such bloodshed as has not before been 
witnessed. It seems the irony of fate that federal 
soldiers, called out to restore order in Mexico, 
should be withdrawn to keep some sort of peace 
in one of our own states. 


CANAL TOLLS AND ARBITRATION. 


There appears to be a growing disposition in 
the Senate to substitute a resolution providing for 
arbitration for the pending bill repealing the tolls 
exemption clause of the Panama Canal bill. To 
those who oppose the proposed repeal, the arbi- 
tration proposal commends itself because it does 
not involve an admission that the bill as passed 
was a violation of the treaty; while some at least of 
those who favor repeal would accept the arbitra- 
tion proposal as offering the line of least resis- 
tance and likely to lead to the same result, as it 
would be almost impossible to find a disinterested 
board of arbitrators. There is, however, the 
practical objection that the arbitration resolution 
would require a two-thirds vote, and that will not 
be easy to get. 


THE HOUSE PROGRAM ON ANTI-TRUST BILLS 


The special rule framed by the House Rules 
Committee provides for a total of thirty-two 
hours’ general debate on the Administration Anti- 
Trust bills—the Trade Commission bill, the 
“Omnibus” Anti-Trust bill, and the Stocks and 
Bonds bill—with unlimited discussion under the 
five minute rule. This program is to be the 
continuing order of business until concluded, but 
it will not interfere with the Urgent Deficiency 
bill, or the appropriation bills. The House leaders 
estimate that three weeks of discussion with both 
day and evening sessions will be the minimum 
period of consideration. This is a very moderate 
estimate, but, even if it were not exceeded, it 
would carry final House action over to the middle 
of June and leave only about three weeks more for 
the Senate to reach a conclusion before the day 
in view for adjournment. Under the Senate rules, 
such precipitancy is almost unthinkable. 


A CHAPTER IN RAILROAD FINANCE. 


rhe testimony before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which is being given by Charles S. 
Mellen, former president of the New York and 
New Haven Railroad, discloses one of the most 
astounding and unscrupulous series of deals in the 


[Continued on page 414.) 
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HOW CHILDREN CLEAN UP 


(Continued from page 601.) 


Members of the “street-cleaning departments” 
in the public schools in Cleveland, New York, and 
elsewhere have definite duties to perform. They 
make themselves responsible for the cleanliness 
of all the streets in the section where their school 
is located. 

In Kansas City (where the school children’s 
work is conducted by the civic and philanthropic 
committee of the Athenaeum, D. Adeline G. 
Soule, chairman) the children of each district are 
organized into blocks. The yards and alleys are 
cleaned up spick and span by the working force 
of each block. And when the work is done, a 
report is made by the school street-cleaners to 
the school, and to Dr. Soule who reports to the 
city street department, which co-operates with the 
clean-up movement and removes the refuse. 

The amount of this refuse is often very great. 
In the 1914 clean-up week in Philadelphia it was 
estimated. by the City Highway Bureau Chief, who 
said that “if piled in a city block the dirt and rub- 
bish removed during clean-up week, would tower 
twenty-two feet high.” 

Not one week however but every week is clean- 
up time for the Philadelphia school children who 
have been organized into a permanent force to 
promote an all-the-year effort to keep the city 
clean. The movement is in charge of Mrs. Edith 
Pierce, the woman street-cleaning inspector and a 
former teacher. The school children institute 
clean-up campaigns in their own homes, distribute 
clean-up week literature and posters and report 
to the city authorities any vacant lots that have 
not been properly cared for. In reporting 
vacant lots, great aid is given by the Boy Scouts, 
who in Philadelphia and everywhere are enlisted 
in the clean-up work. In Salt Lake City where 
the association of city clubs and commercial clubs 
are moving spirits, the Boy Scouts and the school 
children have a special day during clean-up week. 
This “Children’s and Boy Scouts’ Day” is Satur- 
day, when schools are closed. It is the grand 
climax of the week when a general inventory and 
checking-up takes place in order that nothing 
shall be overlooked. The surpius, undirected 
energy of boys and girls is thus diverted on that 
day into useful channels; the cleaning up of yards, 
vacant lots and alleys to the permanent benefit 
of their city and themselves. 

In Somerville, Mass., the Boy Scouts assist in 
the clean-up campaign by noting vacant lots and 
other places where conditions need to be im- 
proved. Superintendent Charles S. Clark and 
Chairman Henry H. Folsom of the School Board 
who take an active interest in the clean-up move- 
ment addressed a mass meeting of Somerville 
teachers in the High School Hall relative to 
clean-up week work; and meetings have been held 
by the various school principals. The school 
authorities there as in most places realize that 
clean-up week affords a peculiarly appropriate op- 
portunity for lessons and practice in civics. The 
teachers are instructed to impress upon the 
school children how they may clean up by show- 
ing respect for the rights of citizens on 





lawns 
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and grounds ; by overcoming the habit of marking 
with chalk on buildings and fences, and by re- 
fraining from tipping over ash barrels and thus 
scattering litter on the streets. 

This idea of active civic helpfulness appeals 
strongly to children. It is very taking. Reports 
everywhere show remarkable results from show- 
ing children how to clean up. 


_— , __ 


CAN YOU GIVE ANSWER? 
WILLIAM D. MACKINTOSH 
Some weeks ago there was issued a pamphlet, 
with this inscription on its title-page :— 
The Romantic History of Our Numerals. 
Compliments of the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton. 


Copyright 1914, Walker-Longfellow Co., Bos- 
ton. 

The pamphlet was entertainingly written. It 
served an excellent purpose in impressing upon 
the recipients the important part played by the 
Abacus in the development of computing methods. 

The pamphlet had, however, a fatal defect,—it 
was anonymous. Without knowing the identity 
of the compiler, it was not possible to find out 
what evidence lay behind some of the statements. 
Nor were the publishers willing to give any in- 
formation. 

What remains to do then, is to spread the mat- 
ter before the readers of the Journal of Education, 
to find out if any of vou know the sources of evi- 
dence on detailed points, or whether you know 
someone likely to be able to furnish such informa- 
tion. 

The frontispiece of the pamphlet is covered with 
illustrations of the different shapes of the numer- 
als at different times. Underneath it says: “Our 
numerals in the making. From manuscripts ante- 
dating the era of printing.” 

The last line of the sets of illustrations 
is occupied by these different forms of the zero: 


O  fin@eer' PG 8" -O 

all. Now the first question: Can 
you give answer as to where this unknown com- 
piler found any evidence, whatever, justifving him 
in classifying the zero, form of it, as a 
numeral? 





Six in for 


any 


You can easily see the importance of that ques- 
tion. If the compiler has ventured to call a thing 
a numeral, which evidently is the farthest possible 
from being a numeral,—if he has ventured to do 
this without having some evidence, hitherto un- 
known, to back up his classification, how can we 
put confidence in any deductions he may make? 

Another thing. The compiler ignores all forms 
of the Abacus where counters were used on place- 
value spaces (columns): he confines himself wholly 
to forms of the Abacus where counters were used 
on place-value lines (mostly wires). 

Do you know what evidence the compiler had, 
justifying him in his decision that the Abacus forms 
having the counters on place-value lines were the 
important ones?—a good deal turns on this ques- 
tion of Abaens forms. You recall that the princi- 
ple of evolution, applied to Abacus forms where 
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counters were used on place-value spaces, led to 
the formation of numerals and to the formation of 
the circular-shaped zero. The same principle of 
evolution, applied to Abacus forms where counters 
were used on place-value lines, couldn’t lead to the 
formation o/ numerals at all, but would lead to 
the linear shapes of the zero, reducible to the dot 
shape. 

The compiler goes on to tell us that the Hindus 
used these place-value line forms of the Abacus 
and that they had, at first, the dot form of the 
zero. That goes together, consistent enough. And 
we would say, at once, that the Hindus borrowed 
their numerals from some contiguous users of the 
place-value space-form of Abacus. But the com- 
piler affirms that the Hindus invented the numerals 
themselves. Jo you know what evidence the com- 
piler had for such an assertion, if they used only 
the place-value line-form of Abacus? 

Other statements made by the compiler can 
well wait till these big questions have been at- 
tended to. 

However valid reasons the compiler may have 
had for concealing his identity, it would have re- 
moved all doubt as to the weight of evidence be- 
hind him: if he had signed his name. 

Will you, each reader, personally do what you 
can toward making known through the Journal of 
Education what evidence, if any, exists on points 
cited. 

o-- Ooo 


AN IMPOSITION UPON TEACHERS 


EMERSON B, SAVERY 
Instructor of Manual Training, Hartford, Conn. 





It has become the habit in recent years and a general 
one, for school boards and sunerintendents to commence 
the school year on the Tuesday following Labor Day. 

In order to “get started” well, the conscientious teacher 
appears at school on Labor Day; gets out books, makes 
ink, prepares work, and does manifold things. 

Labor Day is written down on the statute books of 
every state in the Union as a legal holiday. Why should 
not the school teacher have this holiday free from work 
as well as other workers? To be sure, school boards do 
not demand that their teachers shall work on Labor Day, 
but we all know that a teacher needs to be in school the 
day before in order to do effective work. 

Even if that first Monday of September is not spent in 
school, it is generally of necessity consumed in traveling 
from the home town to the teaching town. 
few teachers enjoy a full Labor Day. 

If Labor Day is on our statute books as a legal holiday, 
let us see that conditions are made such that people may 
keep it; not make conditions so people would break the 
law. Were people to have more esteem for these minor 
laws, the more serious laws of our states would be less 
oiten broken and scoffed at. 


Surely, very 


It was only recently that on Columbus Day becoming 
a legal holiday, the principal of a Massachusetts Normal 
school started to keep session on the holiday, saying the 
law was a very ba@ one which demanded him to close 
school at this time. 
upon student’s rights? 
erties. 


What was this but an imposition 
Likewise is it with teacher’s lib- 


To enjoy Labor Day free from any work is a teacher's 
right. Are school boards and superintendents ~oing to 
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join the almost hopelessly unscrupulous band of capitalists 
defrauding their laborers in placing these little unneces- 
sary impositions upon their teachers? With teachers, 
low salaries, overwork and Boston's recent “gag rules,” 
the cases of school board and teacher stand before me 


closely akin to those of mine owner and miner—greedy 
abuse. 


While school calendars are beine made out for the 
coming school year let us arrange it so that teachers may 
enjoy Labor Day as well as other workers. Start school 
on Wednesday following Labor Day. 

— 
TAKE LONG END OF LEVER 
May 10, 1914. 

To the Editor: In the issue of April 16 of the Journal of 
Education, I read with interest the letter of Mr. Kennedy 
relative to written work and your support of a position 
previously taken by you. Although, possibly, I cannot 
add anything to the strength of your position, I am glad 
to add my approva. :ince I can give it as one who found 
the correcting of papers a problem and to some extent 
feels that he has solved it. 

Early in my teaching, I came to the conclusion that 
one hundred pupils could nearly bury one teacher with 
written work. Several questions pressed themselves upon 
me. My approach at first was indirect. What do my 
pupils really get from my corrections except that I 
have burned the midnight carbon? I asked. I paid my 
price for putting them at work on this 100 to 1 proposi- 
tion. I gave each pupil his per cent. position in relation 
to his classmates. I recalled the attitude of the majority 
of pupils of my youth toward corrected papers. I1 ob- 
served that it had not changed much for present day pu- 
pils. During all this time I kept up the 100 to 1 losing en- 
gagement, but yet hit upon some means to make some 
fairly commensurate returns. 

Year by year, my treatment of written work has_de- 
veloped until now I am not working at such a hopelessly 
short leverage. Some of my former conceptions of the 
sacredness of 86.79 per cent. have given way. 1 was some- 
what assured in this by the investigations of workers who 
showed that different teachers of the same subject, in the 
same school, will vary on the same papers and those in 
the realm of the exact science mathematics as much as 





forty-seven per cent. 

At present I am making use of certain methods, not 
new_nor spectacular, which is solving my written work 
problem and is giving good results in the real education 
of the child. 

A teacher’s lot is no snap. It is not the man-of-leisure’s 
job. The 
teacher who wishes to be freed from examining papers 
for the same reason that in the hands of some laborers 
the shovel falls at the whistle’s blast, though the gravel 
But the one, 
who is willing to study the problem and is anxious to find 


It is an opportunity to face real problems. 


be all over the cart, will never be freed. 


how he can place his time and strength for the greatest 
help of his pupils, can change from an enslaved laborer 
Take 
the lever by the long end,«Moye the mass in the direc- 
tion wished, but you do not need to “waste your time and 


with the blue pencil to a director and organizer. 


energy examining the written work of your school.” 
Earle A. Childs. 


> 





W. H. F., Michigan:—I wish to say to you that the 
Journal of Education is the most valuable school journal 
published in the United States. 
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PLACING BIRD BOXES 


Edward Howe Forbush, Massachusetts State ornithol- 
ogist, has issued the following directions in regard to put- 
ting up bird houses:— 

The chickadee seems to prefer a low nesting place, but 
one pair occupied a knothole sixty feet up in a limb of an 
elm. Nesting boxes made at least twice as high as the 
width, with a 1% inch entrance and placed from six to 
ten feet from the ground, are more likely to be occupied 
by bluebirds, if they have some choice than are cottage- 
shaped bird houses, placed higher on poles or roofs. 
Such bird houses have greater attraction for tree swal- 
lows than for bluebirds, but either bird may use a box or 
house put up for the other. 

Wrens or chickadees may take a bluebird or swallow 
box, but neither swallows nor bluebirds can take wren or 
chickadee boxes if the entrances are only just large 
enough to admit the latter birds. The National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies has recently published a 
bulletin on attracting birds about the home in which dif- 
ferent kinds of nesting boxes and bird houses are illus- 
trated for the benefit of those who wish to make them. 

If the nesting box has an entrance hole placed high 
up under a roof or cover projecting over the hole at least 
two inches it may face in any direction, particularly, if it 
leans a little forward for then neither sun nor rain is 
likely to penetrate much into the interior. If the box 
has not these advantages it should never face the north- 
east or the south, as cold rains and hot sun are fatal 
to fledglings. It is well not to have the bottom of the 
box too tight, that rain if it drives in may run out. 

Ventilation is desirable and this may be obtained by 
boring two small holes in each of the two opposite sides 
of the box high up under the overhanging roof and stop- 
ping them with corks until the young birds have hatched 
when the corks may be removed. 

Martin houses may be put up late in May with some 
hope of getting martins, as at that time most of the Eng- 
lish sparrows and bluebirds have made their nests, and 
the young martins which do not nest until late in the 
season may settle in the new Martin houses. Such 
houses should never be placed on or very near trees, but 
should be upon poles twelve or fifteen feet high or 
higher. The pole may be placed on the ground or on 
the roof of a building. 

Chicago people have started successful martin colonies 
in bird houses set up on the roofs of city blocks. Success 
is likely here if the English sparrows can be kept out. A 
river valley in a farming country is a favorite spot for 
martins. The entrance holes for martins should be large 
and near the floors of the rooms, the rooms about eight 
inches square. 


Bird houses placed on poles are often 
preferred by the birds because cats and 
squirrels do not trouble them so much as 


when the boxes are placed on trees. Thorny vines or 
bushes may be planted and trained close about the poles 
to keep off cats or the pole may be made of iron pipes 
with a flange at the top on which the bird house may be 
screwed. A wide sheet of zinc tacked around the pole 
like a tight sleeve or set under the bird house like a hat 
brim will keep cats or squirrels from any bird house set 
on a wooden pole. 





sna aneind 
From o’er the hill, a whip-poor-will, 
Blends in a note with mountain rill; 
And out at dawn in cheerful glee, 
The bluebird greets the honey-bee; 
While hills and knolls and space between, 
Turns to a mottled mass of green; 
And everything with gentle ring, 
In ranture shouts, “ “Tis spring, ‘tis spring!” 
—Robert Sparks Walker. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. Volume IIL 
Mental Work and Fatigue and Individual Differences 
and Their Causes. By Edward L. Thorndike. New 
York City: Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
Cloth. 6x9. 408 pp. Price, $2.50. 

Dr. Edward L. Thorndike has the rare gift of main- 
taining keen interest in every detail of his subject while 
presenting strictly scientific studies, and he also main- 
tains respect for the scientific laboratory work in psychol- 
ogy while entertaining students and other readers by his 
style of presentation. 

This large volume is really two distinct books in one. 
Part One is entirely new, a delightful study of Mental 
Work and Fatigue from a study of many typical investi- 
gations with the evidence as well as the conclusions, 
while Part Two is a revision of his highly popular “Edu- 
cational Psychology” which appeared originally in 1903, 
and was revised in 1910. This, of course, deals with In- 
dividual Differences and Their Causes. Dr. Thorndike 
has developed a point of approach and a plan and style 
of presentation quite Thorndikian in freshness and mas- 
terfulness and he is now sufficiently mature and experi- 
enced to make it certain that he has established a profes- 
sional, scientific, and literary personality that will be a 
distinct force in American education of this generation. 
This Volume Three on “Educational Psychology” is by 
far his greatest contribution is a sufficient endorsement. 





GRADED WRITING TEXTBOOKS. Books 1-8 By 
Albert W. Clark. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn 
& Co. Book I. Oblong. &xll. Paper. 48 pp. II- 
lustrated. Price, $1.60 per dozen. 
There has been a lull in writing textbook making for 

some time but we have had a suspicion that they would 

come back with a flood in the near future. We have 
seen the ebb and flow of the “no textbook” idea in spell- 
ing, English, drawing, ete., and their absence for a little 
while is always the forerunner of some new and extra 
good books. This is a series of slant copies to be written 
on separate sheets with detailed instruction on each page 
for teaching the copies thereon. The series embodies a 
direct method for teaching writing—a method which does 
not involve practicing ellipses or similar movement exer- 
cises—and because of this the young pupil begins to 
write, and to write correctly, early in his school life. 
This new svstem of teaching writing is based on two 
simple propositions: (1) that writing is a habit, and to 
teach it properly one must train pupils to acquire this 

habit; (2) that each letter, word, and numeral requires a 

particular movement to form it. The child must form 

the habit of making both letter movements and word 
movements. 


PRINCIPLES OF GREEK ART. By Percy Gardner 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 352 pp. Price, $2.25. 

We have seen no equally attractive presentation of the 
grammar of Greek Art, as it were, in such captivating 
style, and covering all essential features of the subject. 
The world will never get away from its reverence for 
Ancient Greece and culture will always place especial em- 
phasis upon what one knows of Greek literature and art. 
It may be that culture has over emphasized the classic 
by sneering at the modern in art and literature, but it is 
as secure as it ever was in the reverence of the people of 
Greek art and literature, and this will never be appre- 
ciably lessened. 


SHAKSPEARE’S THE TEMPEST. Edited by Profes- 


sor William A, Neilson, Harvard. 200 pp. Price, 
25 cents. 

STEVENSON’S KIDNAPPED. Edited by Arthur W. 
Leonard, instructor in English, Phillips Andover 
Academy. 301 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. Both cloth. Lake 


English Classic Series. 

The Lake English Classic Series, of which Professor 
Lindsay Todd Damon of Brown University is general 
editor, has become an extensive set, has developed a qual- 
ity which demands widespread attention. Already there 
are sixty volumes in the series and they cover a wider 
field and are more representative than almost any other 
similar series. The texts are satisfactory because the 
editors are in almost every case high authorities and be- 
cause they have been allowed to put in nothing which was 
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not clear and to the point. The books are firmly and 














neatiy made and wall derable use. ae 
“Kidnapped,” it may be d, hag never yet received too 
att jon from s lary, school English teachers. 


= By Wilfred Thomas 
fature Series. Boston: 
' Cloth. Illustrated. 


Sthing of Dr. Grenfell’s 
: mees in Labrador. Some 

€ enough to hear him describe the ex- 
periences himself. His work should be recognized by all 
Americans, for no one -in recent years has come nearer 
being a truly Christian man. His life in the north coun- 
try was one experience after another. The incident he 
relates in “Adrift on am Ice+Pan” is as thrilling as any he 
has told of. It is an admirable selection for an addition 
to the Riverside Literature Series. 


ENGLISH: ORAL AND WRITTEN. By A. R. Bru- 
bacher, Ph. D., Superintendent of Schools, Schenectady, 
N. Y., and Dorothy E. Snyder, Head of the English De- 
partment.in the High School, Schenectady, N. Y. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Company. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 392pp. Price, $1.12. , 

Dr. Brubacher has given Schenectady an educational 
and professional prominence in his years of superintend- 
ency that seemed impossible before his day. He has not 
only given the city one of the most efficient administra- 
tions. in the United States and an inspiring leadership 
quite unusual, but he has toned up the work in the ele- 
mentary and high school classes that makes the projec- 
tion of the class work into textbooks quite inevitable. 

Charles E. Merrill Company has long specialized in 
English grammars. We think it is safe to say that in 
the last quarter of a century this house has had a larger 
sale for one group of English grammars than any other 
one series by any house in the same period. If they 
have approached their former skill—or Iuck—in the se- 
lection of this book it will be the sensation of the day in 
textbook making. 

This book furnishes a complete text of English com- 
position in its most useful and practical form. Equal 
stress is laid upon oral and written composition; the 
mechanics and spirit of letter writing are developed care- 
fully, the usual forms of description and narration are 
fully covered, and exposition and argumentation are 
carefully treated. The book includes some valuable chap- 
ters on criticism, literary forms, and figures of speech. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S STORIES FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS: THE PRINCESS AND CURDIE.  Sim- 
plified by Elizabeth Lewis. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated in colors. 
126 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Macdonald was a highly imaginative writer. His novels 
were extensively circulated because of their appeal to 
imaginative minds. In this respect he was like Charles 
Kingsley. This work is as fanciful as Kingsley’s 
“Water Babies.” © It will make a strong appeal to the 
child mind. It will find a ready place for itself among 
juvenile classics. The twelve full-page illustrations in 
color adorn as they emphasize the text. The story is 
well-sustained throughout. 


TUBERCULOSIS: ITS CAUSE, CURE, AND PRE- 
VENTION. By Edward O. Otis, M. D., Professor in 
the Medical School of Tufts College. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 12mo0. Cloth. 3826 pp. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

In these days when so much attention is directed to- 
wards the suppression of the “Great White Plague,” a 
book of this nature, written by a competent hand, is of 
incalculable value. Dr. Otis has long been connected with 
associations at home and abroad that are specializing on 
the study of Consumption. And here he. gives the re- 
sults of his most careful investigations, not chiefly for the 
medical profession, but for the individual and the home 
that face the dread of this malady. In sixteen chapters 
the author deals with the subject from its many stand- 
points, and in a style that is as simple and yet forceful as 
can be. The work is also full of excellent illustrations 
that materially add to the interest of his theme, especi- 
ally picturing the various methods of open-air treatment 
in schools, homes, sanitariums, etc. Altogether it is one 
of the best treatises on the subject that has come to our 


desk. 
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COURSE IN ISAAC PIFMAN SHORTHAND: CEN- 
TENARY EDITION.” New York: Isaac Pitman & 
Sons. 16mo. ‘Cloth,’ 241 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The publishers Of some systems of shorthand are 
given to basing their claims of superiority on the fact that 
no change in their textbooks have been made for many 
years, and therefore they are better than the best. This 
claim the Pitmans have never made, because they believe 
in the progress of all such systems of writing, and thatthe 

faultless” textbook has never yet been produced. In 
this centenary edition there are numerous alterations— 
too numerous to be stated, but all in the interest of sim- 
plification and serviceableness. The lightening of the 
labors of both teacher and student has been kept in view 
in the preparation of this new volume, and this is its 
plain achievement. While-perfection in this study is not 
reached, it is certainly very nearly approached in this is- 
sue of the “Centenary Edition.” 


~~ ~~ 
ew. 


CORRECTION 
The price of the First Book of “Harvey's Essentials of 


Arithmetic” is 25 cents, instead of 50 cents as stated in 
our recent review. 


Summer School for Teachers of German 


at the 


National German-American Teachers’ Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Five Weeks ‘July 6th to August 7th, 1914 


Courses in Methods, Observation and Practise Classes 
Professional and Cultural Subjects 
ALL WORK IN GERMAN 


German Atmosphere also promoted by Social and Recrea- 
tional Activities. 


For Particulars Address: 


National German-American Teachers’ Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


THE BUSINESS LETTER 


By ION E. DWYER 











Principal Commercial Department, Hope Street 
High School, Providence, R. I. 


$1.00 Net Postpaid 


(Just Published) 


The development of the new business let- 
ter is one of the most important factors in 
modern business. This new book fur- 
nishes just the needed training to equip the 
student in handling ordinary business cor- 
respondence, including orders, acknowledg- 
ments, enclosures, requests, refusals, col- 
lection letters, complaints, form letters, 
sales letters, follow-up letters, business an- 
nouncements, recommendations, introduc- 
tions, applications, telegrams, etc. It is 
thoroughly equipped with exercises and 
illustrative letters. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Chicago 


Boston New York 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
TEMS of educational news to a 


inserted under 
— tem school authorities 
tate in the Union. To be 
eet contributions should 
short and comprehensive. Copy 
ad be received by the editor not 
than Friday preceding date of 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 





JUNE. 


8-5: Indiana Association of County 
Superintendents, Terre Haute; 
County Superintendent L. 


Driver, Winchester, pres. 
17-19: West Virginie Education Asso- 
ciation, Morgantown; Otis G. Wil- 
son, Elkins, pres. 


JULY. 

1-2: Catholfe Educational Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, ; Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, 1651 East Main 
street, Columbus, O., 

a anor an og netitnte of Instruc- 

versity, Cam- 
bride; Bevan Ee B. Dyer, Boston, 


ati: “Wational Education Association, 
St... Paul: vid W. Springer, Ann 


SEPTEMBER. 
22-29: International Con ss on 
Home Baducation. Philadelphia; Su- 


i —e Martin G Bromb augh, 
ee we Flounders, 1306 


res.; rge W. 
Bret SS Exchange Bldg., Paiadel- 
phia, sec’y. 

OCTOBER. 


15-17%: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Jéhnsbury: Superinten- 


dent Margaret Ruiter Kelley, 
Derby, Vt. sec’y. 
NOVEMBER. 


6-8: seneoehe et ee 
jation; ate A. cHug m 
pres. Pris VU. CEE: Omaha, sec’y. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


CASTLETON. Present indica- 
tions are that the registration at the 
State Normal Séhool here will 
break al) records next fall. Already 
thirty-five have registered and the 
dormitory is nearly full. Of those 
who have registered, twenty-four 
. are from outside Rutland County. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. Boston is to have a 


“clerical” high school. The object 
of the Clerical High School as pro- 
posed by Dr. David D. Scannell and 
approved by the school committee, 
is to give high school girls who 
have done two years of regular work 
the opportunity to study the follhow- 
ing two years along lines that would 
fit them for positions as clerks or 
office assistants immediately on 
graduation. It is planned to es- 
tablish this schoo! in connection with 


the Roxbury High School, to be 
fitted up for use in the fall. 
The following courses of study 


‘have been adopted for the clerical 
school: one for office service, con- 
sisting of bookkeeping, office prac- 
_ tice, commercial arithmetic, commer- 
al jaw, penmanship, and business 
lish. One for stenography and 
higher clerical work, available for 
girls who have completed one more 
year of high school work (three 
years altogether), the course to con- 
sist of shorthand, typewriting, pen- 

Ip, i -arit ic, En 
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lish, bookkeeping, political geog- 
raphy and office practice. 

It was also ordered that pupils be 
advanced in these courses as their 
progress permits and that they be 
given certificates when they have 
satisfactorily completed the courses 
without regard to the length of time 
required for their completion. The 
headmaster of the school is to re- 
ceive $3,204 the first year with an 
annual increase of $144 until a maxi- 
mum of $4,068 is reached. The 
headmaster of the clerical school 
will be executive head of the Rox- 
bury High School and take charge of 
the commercial department. The 
other courses—college, general and 
normal—will be under the direction 
of the headmaster of the West Rox- 
bury Hieh School. It is probable 
that this school will be transferred 
to the Commercial High School on 
the Fenway later. 

Another important vote at the 
same meeting was that ordering the 
course of study at the Mechanic Arts 
High School to be so amended that 
its distinctive purpose shall be to 
train boys for industries instead of 
for higher technical schools. 

Pensions were granted to May C. 
Howard, Alonzo Meserve, Jane M. 
Bullard and Emerett O. Patch. 


The school regulation which re- 
tires all teachers at seventy years of 
age, retires several each year and 
some each year retire ahead of time 
as is the case of George C. Mann, 
principal of the West Roxbury High 
School. Mr. Mann is the son of 
Horace Mann, and b~ the way, he 
has a son, Horace Mann, who is a 
teacher in the Milton, Massachusetts 
Academy. Others who retire this 
year are John F. Casey, principal of 
the English High School, Augustus 
D°"Small of the South Boston High 
School Alonzo Meserve of the Bow- 
doin, Edward P. Sherburn of the 
Jefferson, Henry B. Miner of the 
Edward Everett, Dorchester. Here 
is a group, three high school princi- 
pals and three elementary school 
principals who are eminently effi- 
cient and not one of them has abated 
his personal Or professional zeal in 
the least. 

Elective courses in salesmanship 
are to be introduced in eight Boston 
high schools the coming year, as a 
result of the success of the courses 
conducted by the Women’s Educa- 
tvonal and Industrial Union. Mrs. 
Lucinda W. Prince, director of the 
course in salesmanship, conducted by 
the union, made this announcement 
at the conférence on _ vocational 
training recently held here. 


SPRINGFIELD. Former Su- 
perintendent John L. Riley of Hol- 
yoke, has beef engaged as principal 
of the Forest) Park School to suc- 
ceed Principal George E. Foss, who 
resigns to actept the secretaryship 
of the Springfield Board of Trade. 
Mr. Riley, who was at one time prin- 
cipal of the Central Street School 
here, has been taking graduate work 
at Columbia University for the last 
two years. 

TURNERS FALLS. F. S. Brick 
of the Maynard, Boxborough and 
Stow “district, has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools for the town 
of Montague, to succeed F. P. Davi- 
son, who has been superintendent 
for the past twelve years. 


Sten A. Strobe, for the past two 
wyearsesupervisor of manual training, 
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HAVE A REAL VACATION IN A STRONG BUNGALOW 
It costs less thanasummer’srent. You will 
find it convenient heaithful and comfortable; 


idea) for mountains or re. Or you may 
use it in your for outdoor sleeping or 
children’s playhouse. 

Prices frem $30.00 up 
Send for illustrated booklet giving full de 
scription sizes and prices. Agents wanted. 


Strong Bungalow Co, 221 Edgewood St. Hartford, Conn. 














in Turners Falls, has declined his re- 





appointment at an increase in sal- 
ary. to accept a similar position in 
Montpelier, Vermont. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK CITY. District Su- 
perintendent John W. Davis was 


nominated by the Board of Superin- 
tendents to head the newly organ- 


ized Bureau of Attendance for a 
term of six years at $6,000. Mr. 
Davis was educated in New York 
City public schools and has always 


been associated with them. 

George H. Chatfield was nomi- 
nated assistant director of the new 
bureau at $4,500 a year. He was 
secretary of the Permanent Census 
Board which was legislated out of 
existence this year. Before he en- 
tered the Census Board he was on 
the faculty of the High School of 
Commerce and had been principal of 
P. S. 51, Manhattan. 

The eighth annual report of. the 
president of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing shows a total endowment of 
$15,325,000, and an expenditure for 
the year ending September 30, 1913, 
of $658.431. Of this, $519,440 were 
distributed in retiring allowances to 
professors, and $80,949 in pensions to 
their widows, a total of $600,390. 
Thirty-three allowances were granted 
during the year, making the total in 
force 403, the average annual pay- 
ment to an individual being $1,703. 
The total distribution from the be- 
ginning has been $2,936,927. The 
educational work of the Foundation 
was separately endowed in January, 
1913, by a gift of $1,250,000 from Mr. 
Carnegie through the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. This body, 
which is endowed with one hundred 
and twenty-five million dollars for 
“the advancement and diffusion of 
knowledge and understanding,” has 
five ex-officio trustees, of whom one 
must always be the president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. 

In connection with the Founda- 
tion’s work as a centre of informa- 
tion concerning pensions, the presi- 
dent discusses penston systems that 
are maintained by half a dozen col- 


leges, the development of new sys- 
tems at Brown University, the 
Rockefeller Institute, and the 
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GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, 








TRACHERS ARE INQUIRING 


every jay about the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild. They are discovering that 
it is an organization of co-workers in which e: 
they ought to be’enrolled. And they are 
enrolling, because no better way of insuring 
themselves—no safer, more profitable and 
more satisfactory way—presents itself. 

At present the Guild is conducting a suc- 
cessful campaign for a larger endowment 
which will mean even more generous pre- 
vision for annuitants than that now given 


NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ANNUITY GUILD 


“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 


Drop a pestai te 


Principal Pope 
School, Somerville, Secretary. 


Patents—Copyrigns 











of red, yellow and blue, on which the Munsell Color 
System is based, should be used in the form of cray- 
ons, water colors, atlas of charts, color tree, sphere, 
etc.—the only way to obtain an accurate knowledge 
of color harmony. The Munsell Color System is 
used in leading art schools, universities, colleges and 
in the public schools of New York and other cities. 
Send 10c in your letter for No. 2 Box of Crayons, postage paid. 
Send today for explanatory circular **S”’ and prices. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND 4CO, INC. 
Sole Manufacturers of Material for the Munsell Color System 
Boston 
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Q Munsell Color | 





System 


tests and balances color by 
measurement. The middle celors 
with gray, black and the maxima 








American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, the new federated pension sys- 
tem of the English universities, and 
the proposed system for the clergy 
of the Episcopal church. Among 
pensions for public school teachers 
the report discusses the misfortunes 
of the New York City system, and 
commends the plans of the new state 
system in Massachusetts. 

“Much of the report is devoted to 
the development of the educational 
work of the Foundation into a sep- 
arate Division of Educational En- 
quiry. ,Its recent work includes a 
study of education in Vermont, of le- 
gal education at the request of a 
committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation. and of engineering educa- 
tion at the request of a joint com- 
mittee representing the national en- 
ineering societies. : 
e The da of education in Ver- 
mont, already distributed, repre- 
sents the first survey that has been 
made of a state’s educational activi- 
ties as a whole. The study of legal 
education has been begun by a first- 
hand enquiry into the bar examna- 
tions of every state, a special study 
of legal teaching by Professor Josef 
Redlich, who came from Vitenna tor 
the purpose, and by a personal ex- 
amination of each of the 160 law 
schools in the country. Plans tor 
the study of engineering education 
are now being completed. The 
earlier educational work of the Foun- 
dation is continued in the report by 
commendation of the present ten- 
dency of college entrance require- 
ments toward both elevation and 
flexibility. The decrease in the num- 
ber of medical schools in the country 
from 162 in 1910, to 115 in 1913, and 


the rapid improvement of the better 
schools are commented upon with 
appreciation. A general study of 
the problems of the state regulation 
of higher education is illustrated by 
a detailed account of the recent crisis 
in educational affairs in Iowa. 

The report further presents 
a study of the financial 
status of college teachers as 
compared with the situation pre- 
sented in a similar study published 
five years ago. The ordinary status 
of college teachers as compared with 
the situation presented in a similar 
study published five years ago. The 
ordinary salary of a full professor in 
the institutions associated with the 
Foundation is now $3,000. During 
the last five years the salaries of in- 
structors have risen by about $80: 
those of junior professors show a 
gain of from $120 to $225; those of 
full professors show an_ increase 
from $125 to $350 

The report concludes with a criti- 
cism of contemporary college cata- 
logues. 


The 700th anniversary of the birth 
of Roger Bacon, theologian, philoso- 
pher, and scientist of the thirteenth 
century, will be celebrated next fall 
by Columbian University with exer- 
cises commemorative of the man of 
whom it has been said that he stood 
mut like a modern in the midst of the 
Middle Ages. The date set is No- 
vember 4, and a committee headed by 
President Butler, with Dean F. J. E. 
Woodbridge, and Professors James 
Henry Robinson, D. E. Smith, and 
W. P. Montague as the other mem- 
bers, is now at work on the plans. 

Perhaps the most unusual part of 


the celebration will be a pageant of 
the culture of the thirteenth century. 
In this, the Crusaders, the trouba- 
dours, and the mediaeval industries 
-will all appear, a feudal court with all 
its ceremony will be presented, ana 
the friar’s and mediaeval students 
will celebrate Bacon's theolo-ical 
and academic fame. Dante will speak 
an epilogue from. the streets of Flor- 
ence. The pageant will be intro- 
duced by several scenes showing the 
phases of earlier cultures which formed 
the background of the century. Here 
the church fathers, Justinian and the 
codifiers of the law, the famous Caliph 
of Bagdad and his physicians, and 
Charles the Great and the scholar, Al- 
auin, will a~pear after a prologue by 
the great Moorish thinker, Averroes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. European 
delegates to the Fourth International 
Congress on Education to be held 
here September 22 to 29, have a long 
tour of this country planned. Leav- 
ing Bremen August 22 they will come 
to New York and will then visit 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Niagara, Toronto, 
Boston and Albany before going to 
Philadelphia. 

The meeting is to be held under 
the auspices of the International 
Commission on Congresses on Home 
Education and Parent-Teachers’ 
Unions. Woodrow Wilson is patron 
of the Congress 

The first congress was held in Liege 
in 1905; the second at Milan in 1906: 
the third in Brussels in 1910; and the 
fourth will be in Philadelphia, 1914, 
under the patronage of Woodrow 
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Wilson, President of the United 
States. Over 500 delegates, includ- 
ing official Tepresentatives of twenty- 
foreign fations are expected to par- 
ticipate in the meetings of the Con- 
gress, which promises to be the 
greatest Congress.on the welfare of 
childhood and vouth that has ever 
been held in any country. 
WASHINGTON. T. G. Mc- 
Cleary was» unanimously reé-elected 
superintendent here for a four-year 
term at $3000 a year, an increase of 


$500. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


OKLAHOMA. 

The public school enrollment of 
the state is 469,800. An effort is be- 
ing made this year to secure the en- 
forcement of the Compulsory At- 
tendance law. 





CEATRAL STATES. 


——— 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. By a four to 
three vote the board of education 
passed a resolution declaring that 
membership in a labor umion shall 
be regarded as a breach of the con- 
tract of employment with the board 
of education and the equivalent of 
a resignation. This is in the way af 
reply to the 800 teachers who voted 
to form a union and join the Federa- 
tion of Labor after their appeal for 
an increase in salary had been de- 
nied by the board. Those who ask 
for appointment as teachers in 
1914-15 must abide by this contract, 
according to the resolution. 


IOWA. 

KEOSAUQUA. Keosauqua had 
an innovation recently in the shape 
of a “Go-to-School Day” which was 
an unqualified success. It was well 
advertised by the local papers, by 
window cards, and by special invita- 
tions written by the pupils. As a 
result, patrons in large mnumioers 
took the opportunity to visit the 
schools and see something of the 
regular work of the teachers and pu- 
pils. The manual training and do- 
mestic science departments were ¢s- 
pecially popular. The girls con- 
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Develop Thrifty Management of School Funds 


By Increasing the Lives of Your Free Text Books 
ONE TO THREE YEARS 


The Holden Book Covers 


[Unfinished Leatherette Material | 


Are Saving Hundreds of Thousands of Dollars Annually to 
School Boards by providing 


Additional Strength to the Bindings and Re-inforcement 
to the Entire Book 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


ducted a candy sale and served sher- 


bet and cake. The proceeds are to 
be used in purchasing table ware. 
Another important feature in con- 
nection with the day was the Turner 
Art Exhibit, which was also well at- 
tended and netted a good sum for the 
picture fund. Superintendent J. W. 
Clarson of Buffalo Centre succeeds 
Leon O. Smith, as superintendent. 


DUBUQUE. The board of edu- 
cation has decided to take over the 
playground centres which have here- 
tofore been maintained and directed 
by. the women’s.clubs. and.organiza- 
tions of the city, and has voted to 
administer them as part of its system 
of vacation schools. 

Instead of two vacation schools, as 
in the summer of 1913, there are to 
be five this summer, covering every 
section of the city. The board has 
placed the entire vacational activi- 
ties of the public schools under the 
direction of Superintendent Harris, 
and he is arranging a program that 
will include organized recreation 
and play, manual occupations, and a 
moderate amount of academic work. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. Dr. John Franklin 


Bobbitt, Assistant Professor of 
School Administration in the Uni- 
ersity of Chicago, is makin~ an edu- 
cational survey of the public schools 
in South Bend, Indiana. Dr. Bob- 
bitt will snend two days a week in 
the work until the close of the school 
year, and besides the subjects of 
buildings, supplies, and the personnel 
of the teaching force, special ques- 
tions like instruction in mechanics for 
a manufacturing city will be consid- 
ered in the report. Director Charles 
Hubbard Judd, of the School of Edu- 
cation, is associated with Dr. Bob- 
bitt in the survey. 

SPRINGFIELD. Illinois feels 
keenly the loss of three of her 
county superintendents by death this 
year,—S. Ferguson of Rock 
Island County, Vol W. Smith of 
White County, and George B. Mc- 
Clelland, of Green County. 

Speaking of the enormous amount 
of work required of the State High 
Supervisor, State Superintendent 
F. G. Blair says: “No other part of 
the public school system is passing 
through such a state of change and 
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adjustment as the Secondary séhools. 
The teachers and officers in charge 
of these schools are anxious to con- 
sult with any one who has any sug- 
gestions to offer on the organization 
administration or teaching. Since 
the first of January, at which time 
the new high school supervisor be- 
gan his. active work, he has been al- 
most constantly on the road meeting 


with high school principals 

C pails and 
boards of education. One of the big: 
points. being © considered is the 


proper relation of the two and three- 
year high schools to the complete 
four-year high schools. A definition 
is being worked out which will help. 
to carry iorward this articulation of 
the various high schools and parts 
of high schools in every county. The 
next legislature ought to modify the 
high school tuition act so as to re- 
quire the boards of directors to pay 
the tuition in any approved high 
school, whether it has two, three or 
our years of work. 
MICHIGAN. 

COLDWATER. T. E. Johnson 
ot Onaway, Mich., succeeds Superin- 
tendent Charles A. R. Stone here 
next year. 

LANSING. The attorney-general 
has held that pupils in’ manual 
training departments of public 
schools are not employees of the 
school district within the meaning of 
the workingmen’s compensation act 
and that the school district is not 
liable lor injuries received by pupils 
in performance of their duties. 


MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. The last five 
years have seen a wonderful develop- 
ment along lines of physical educa- 
tion in the public schools here. In 
1909 the physical welfare of. the 
school children was cared for only to 
the extent of providing a supervisor 
of “phvsical culture.’” But since 
then, as funds have become available 
many things have happened. ; 

Gymnasiums have been built and 
teachers of physical education have 
been employed, until to-day there 
are twenty-five public school gym- 
nasiums with equipment under the 
care of a teaching corps of seventeen 
men and women. The number of 


teachers will be increased to twenty 











for the school year 1914-15. The 
rules of the Board of Education re- 
quire these teachers to be college 
graduates, with adequate normal 
training in physical education. 
Interscholastic competition in the 
high schools has been better con- 
trolled, the department picking offi- 
cials for contests, ‘etc. In the grades, 
interscholastic contests have been or- 
ganized, there bein~ carried out each 
year regular schedules in soccer, 
indoor ball, volley ball (these latter 
two for girls as well as boys) base- 


ball and field and track athletics. 
There have been bought by the 
Board of Education, and this sum- 


mer will be prepared for use, four 
large playfields in different sections 
of the city for \he use of all school 
children. : 

The average per capita playground 
area of all the public schools in the 
city has been raised from sixty-one 
square feet in 1909 to over one 
hundred square feet in 1914 

There are also carried on each sum- 
mer nine equipped schoolyard play- 
grounds, under the daily supervision 
of seventeen instructors. 

There has been organized a corps 
of eight physicians and twenty-six 
nurses, who have direct supervision 
of the health of the forty-nine thou- 
sand children in the schools; the pre- 
ponderance of nurses making it pos- 
sible to put emphasis where it be- 
longs, on the sociological, educa- 
tional and preventive side, rather 


than on the purely corrective and 
medical. 

There have been established and 
co-ordinated with the rest of the 


schools as well as with the work of 
the department two open-air schools 
for tubercular children, fifteen open 
window classrooms, a_ class_ for 
stammerers, four classes for mentally 
defective; and the schoo! for truants 
has been given a building of its own, 
with proper gymnasium and manual 
raining equipment, where the em- 
phasis is put on physical and manual 
training, so that it has been possible 
to convert the school into an “‘op- 
portunity school” that is a pleasure 
rather than a jail. _ Many. of, the in- 
mates have chosen to “attend” this 
school. rather .than their regular 
school. 

This progress in«five years reflects 
great .credit .en.the «Minneapolis 
Board of Education, for “the ‘vision 
which sees beyond. the mere -potr- 
ing of information into children, as 
water is poured into a bucket, to. a 
greater conception of the child as a 
human unit, which must «be fitted 
morally and physically as well as in- 
tellectually for its position in the 
community. 

Charles H. Keene is now director 
of hygiene and physical education 
here. 


NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. The State University 
of Nebraska has created a graduate 
school in the School of Education 
and Professor G. A. W. Luckey has 
been made dean of the Graduate 
School. Dr. Luckey’s professional 
and scholastic leadership in the state 
makes this recognition eminently ap- 
propriate. 

The County Superintendents of Ne- 
braska, at their meeting early in the 
year, took the initiative in having the 
State course of study for the rural 
schools revised to better meet the 
present needs of the pupils and com- 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





$50.00 FOR You every month when you are 


disabled by accident, sickness, or quarantine. 


$100. a month for travel accidents. 


$1,000. for an accidental death. 


$2,000. for death from travel. 


The T. C. U., a National Organization for Teachers, 
will do all of this, and more for you, _ : : : 





Write Today—————_— 


es 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Dept. J., Lincoitn, Neb. 
| Please send full particulars concerning your complete Income Policy for Teachers 


4. 


nee 








ARBORSIDE, 


COLONIAL VACATION, 


731 ACRES 


New Boston, Mass. Miles back. Berkshire Deer, Pienty of Sage: 





The Extension Committee 
of 
The Boston Froebe! Club 


Will arrange to send lecturers or 
teachers to SAiools or clubs interested 
in subjects pertaining to the kinder- 
garten. Address:—Mrs. M. R. Wolfard, 
Chairman of Extension Committee, 
92 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


A Summer School 


THAT’S DIFFERENT 








Courses in community arithmetic, 
local history, cooking, sewing, art 
and music appreciation, weaving, 
rug making, woodworking, plays 
and games and folk-dancing, 
blackboard drawing, school gar- 
dening, industrial geography, etc. 
Board and room, $4.50. Six weeks term. 
Circulars. 


Wallace E. Mason, Prin., Normal 
School, Keene, N. H. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge 

water, Mass. For both sexes 

For catalogue, address the Principe 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL sCHUOL, Salem 
Massachusetts. Coeducationa) 
Department for the pedagogical ane 
technical training of teachers of th 
commercial subjects. J. Ashbery Pt 
man. Principal. 


Leena 











munities throughout the state. A 
committee including one _member 
from each congressional district in 
the state. appointed by the state su- 
perintendent, he being an ex-ofncio 
membe- will work out the new course 
of study. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
ARIZONA. 
PHOENIX. The Arizona 


Teacher has started on a promising 
career with I. Colodny as editor-in 
chief and a very able group of con- 
tributing editors, including President 
A. H. Wilde of the University of Ari- 
zona, R. H. H. Blome of the North- 
ern Arizona Normal School at Flag- 
staff, Superintendent S. C. Newson 





Loa 
Short I 


is taught in more schools than all other sys- 
tems combined. There are 1852 cities in the 
United States, the public high schools of which 
teaca shorthand. The standing of the five 
leading systems is as follows: Gregg Shorthand 
974 cities; Benn Pitman, 364; Isaac Pitman, 105; 
Graham, 88; Munson,32. Twenty-nine other 
systems or textbooks are represented in the 
remaining 289 cities. 


Gregg leadership in the private commercial 
schovis is even mure maiked. It was adopted 
a more than four hundred schools last year. 
The reasons for the popularity of Gregg Short- 
hand are :— 


Simplicity—it is the easiest of all practical 
systems to learn. 


Legibility—it holds the world’s record for 
accuracy at high speed. 


Speed—Gregg writers won first. second and 
third places in the Fifth International Short- 
hand speed Contest. 

TEACHERS’ CORRESPONDENCE COURSE —Free 


The large number of schools using the sys- 
tem and new ones adopting it each year 
creates a constant demand for pocteotonsiy. 
trained teachers. Commercial teaching is a 
new and attractive field—having decided ad- 
vantages over other branches. Our corres- 
pondence course is free to teachers. 


Write today for Booklet. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Examination for [Massachusetts 


School § ts Certificate 
A public examination of persons wish- 
ing to obtain the certificate of ap- 
proval of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education for the position of Super- 
intendent of Schools, in accordance 
with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will 
be held in Boston, June 29 and 86, 
1914. For further fnformation, write 
to the Commissioner of Education, 
Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


American Institute of Instruction 


Cambridge, Mass. 
July 1, 2, 3, 
Avail yourself of special rates 
for rooms in Harvard Dormitories. 
CUT OFF AND MAIL THIs Coupon. 





otead a 
pe 








Mr. William C. Crawford 
596 Cambridge Street, 
Alliston, Mass. 


I enclose 50 cents to enroll myself as 
an Associate Member of the A. I. I. 
Name 

Address 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


How York, N.Y. 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


Portiand, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg, 





WESTERNEPOSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, 


PRINCIPALS, AND SUPERINTENDENTS, As Publishers of “THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY SCHOOL DIRECTORIES’’, we are in N 
touch with nearly all the Schools in Sixteen Western States. 


DAY for FREE BOOKLET 
Ne eS tebe 

The es . 
in the Rocky 


Ye 


Agency 
Mountain Region. 


ee EEE es 


ROCKY N7 TEACHERS 


ACENCcY. EMPIRE 


NS ee ee ~ 
a 


BLDG. DENVER COLO 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY *7° Tr*™gosich: mass. 


lass vacancies now. Recommends for public and 
yo pa technical schools, colleges and universities. 


ormal and 
1914 15. We nominate only on request. 


private schools 
Register now for 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director, 








of Tuscan and Principal A. J. Mat- 
thews of the Tempe Normal School. 
It will be published ten times a year. 


The present retirement law operat- 
ing in Arizona provides that a pen- 
sion of $600 shall be paid quarterly 
by the State Board of Education 
from the school fund to any person 
who shall have served twenty-five 
years, or more, in the aggregate, as 
a teacher in the public schools of any 
school district or districts of Arizona. 


os 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. The Denver Teachers’ 
Club is one of the most active or- 
ganizations of lits type. Early in the 
spring an educational week pro- 
gramme was carried out and aroused 
great interest among the citizens in 
the public schools. _ 

As part of Educational Week one 
day was set aside as Demonstration 
Day. Parents were invited to come 
to the schools on-the afternoon of 
that day and see the regular work of 
the school. In the majority of 
schools mo special preparation was 
made for the work of that day. 
About one-fourth to one-half of the 
patrons visited their respective 
schools. Special care was used by 
the teacher to explain the reasons 
for doing the kinds of work that were 
not very familiar to the patrons and 
any new methods that were being 
used. The day accomplished a great 
deal for the schools of the city. 

Sunday of that week was “Educa- 
tional Sunday.” On another day 
there were two operettas, one given 
by members of the Denver Teachers’ 
Club and the other by high school 
girls. Two days were given over to 
play festivals and on still another 
day there was a lecture on an educa- 
tional subject. by Bishop McConnell. 

The officers of the club are: H. S. 
Phillips, president; Lida G. Fletcher, 
first vice-president; Gertrude Steph- 
ens, second vice-president; Rose B. 
Poff, recording secretary; Jessie 
Hamilton, corresponding secretary; 
H. W. Zirkle, treasurer. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
WASHINGTON: 
WENATCHEE. Superintendent 
G. E. Brown of Palouse has. been 
elected superintendent here at $2,250, 
and has accepted. Wenatchee has a 





corps of fifty-seven teachers and is 
one of the very prosperous young 
cities of the state. 

SPOKANE. Ten counties in the 
state have already fully organized 
community centre work under the 
leadership of State Superintendent 
Josephine C. Preston and her field 
organizer, C. C. Thomason, and some 
progress is made in many other 
counties. 

SEATTLE. One of the regular 
public school teachers has been as- 
signed for a couple of years to the 
Seattle children’s orthopedic hospital 
and there she holds daily classes with 
most of her pupils in bed, in wheel 
chairs, or on crutches, while “on 
every hand are extension frames and 
other evidences of afflicted child- 
hood.” There is perhaps no field of 
surgery in which more progress has 
been made tthan in orthopedics, and 
the tthings which are being accom- 
plished in helping and in curing de- 
formed children would have seemed 
miraculous tto an earlier age. But 
in many cases the treatment must 
cover long periods while the soft 
little bones slowly respond to cor- 
rection. And to bring. systematic 
education to these children who can 
attend no ordinary school, while 
they lie strapped to the frames that 
may some day make them capable 
of skipping and jumping, is a special 
act of enlightened mercy. To that 
hospital come children from Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
British Columbia and Alaska; and 
last year came one from India. 


MONTANA. 
MISSOULA. Miss Alma Binzel, 
recently elected assistant superin- 
tendent of schools here at $2,100, 
comes from the Winona, Minn., 
Normal School, where she went 
from the principalship of the Train- 
ing School of the Brigham Young 

University at Provo, Utah. 


OREGON. 

QUINCY. = Socialistic sympathiz- 
ers entered the public school here 
March 31 and created quite a disturb- 
ance and more. trouble’ was 
threatened, but County Superintend- 
ent Wilkerson took personal charge 
and there was no further difficulty. A 
former teacher, ousted for socialistic 
teachings, was the source of the 
trouble. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bid;. 


WRITE Us TO 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


{Continued from page 6(5} 





history of railroad finance. Mr. 
Mellen apparently intends to keep 
nothing in reserve, and he is sus- 
tained in this purpose by the fact that 
the giving of his testimonycarries with 
it immunity from criminal prosecu- 
tion. W hen $1,200,000 worth of good 
New York and New Haven stock 
was exchanged outright for a lot of 
New York, Westchester and Boston 
stock, which Mr. Mellen jocosely es- 
timated as worth about ten cents a 
pound, it does not require argument 
to prove that the transaction was a 
crooked one. The fact that, after 
this amazing transaction, the New 
Haven road got everything that it 
wanted from the New York board of 
estimate in the way of concessions 
on the Westchester road seems more 
than a coincidence. 


WELSH DISESTABLISH MENT. 
_ The practical working of the Brit- 
ish Parliament Act, which curtailed 
the veto powers of the British House 
of Lords, finds its first exemplifica- 
tion in the final passage of the Welsh 
Disestablishment bill. This _ bill 
having passed the House of Com- 
mons three times, at consecutive ses- 
sions and within the time specified in 
the Act, now becomes law automati- 
cally notwithstanding the Opposition 
of the upper chamber. The effect of 
the '*" is that, so far as Wales and 
Monmouth are concerned, the 
Church of England ceases to be the 
Established Church; all cathedrals 
“nd ecclesiastical corporations will be 
dissolved; the bishops of the four 
Welsh dioceses will cease to be mem- 
bers of the House of Lords and the 
bishops and clerev will no longer be 
members of the Houses of Convoca- 
tron of the Province of Canterbury. 
So ends a struggle which has been 
onlv a shade less obstinate than that 
Over Irish Home Rule. 











LOOSE LEAF 


FINAL RECORD 
FOR 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals will be interested in 
this new record. 


Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Record 
contains space for recording: 
Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, etc. 
Abstract of Entrance Standings 
Final Standings for either semester 
or year 
Times subject taught per week 
Number of weeks’ study 
Name of Teacher 
Name of Textbook 
Data concerning Graduation, etc. 
The forms are simple and complete, 
and are suitable for any 
School course. 


We publish Mayne’s Class Recitation 
Records, High School Registers, and 
Term Record Sheets. 


Sample pages on request 


Ss. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Bureau of Education Bulletins 


The following are Bulletins for 
1918 to be had from the United 
States Commissioner of Education, 

P. P. Claxton. Address the Bureau. 
Washington, D. C. 

No. 1. Monthly record of current 
educational publications, January, 
1913. 

No. 2. Training courses for rural 
teachers. A. C. Monahan and R. H. 
Wright. 

No. 3. The teaching of modern 
languages in the United States. C. 
H. Handschin. 

No. 4. Present standards of higher 
education. George Edwin MacLean. 

No. 5. Monthly record of  cutrent 
Seapine publications, February, 
19138. 

No. 6. Agricultural instruction in 
high schools. C. H. Robinson and 
F. B. Jenks. 

No. 7. College entrance require- 
ments. ‘Clarence D. Kingsley. 

No. & The status of rural educa- 
tion. A. C. Monahan 

No. 9. Consular reports on contin- 
nation schools in Prussia. 


No. 10. Monthly record of cutrent 
educational publications, March, 
1913. 


No. 11. Monthly record of current 
educational publications, April, 1913. 

No. 12. The promotion of | peace. 
Fannie Fern Andrews. 

No. 13. Standards for meastring 
efficiency of schools. G. D. Strayer. 

No. 14. Agricultural instruction in 
secondary schools. 

No. 15. Monthly record of current 
educational publications, May, 1913. 

No. 16. Bibliography of médical 
inspection and health supervision. 

No. 17. A trade schools for girls. 

No. 18. Congress on hygiene and 
demography. Fletcher B. Dresslar. 

No. 19. German industrial ¢duca- 
tion. Holmes Beckwith. 

No. 20. Illiteracy in United 
States. 

No. 21. Monthly record of current 
educational publications, June, 1913. 

No. 22. Bibliography of industrial 
vocational and trade education. 

No. 23. The Georgia Club. E. C. 
Branson. 

No. 24. Education in Germany and 


the 


the United States. G. Kerchen- 
steiner. 

No. 25. Industrial education in Co- 
lumbus, Ga. R. B. Daniel. 

No. 26. Good roads arber daw 
Susan B. Sipe. 

No. 27. Prison schools. A. C. 


Hill, 

No. 28. Expressions on education 
by American statesmen and publi- 
cists 

No. 29. Accredited seconda 
schools in the United States. K. C. 
Babcock. ; 

No. 30. Education in the South. | 

No. 81. Special features in city 
school systems. 

No. 82. Educational survey” of 
Montgomery County, Md. 

No. 33. Monthly record of current 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Schoo! Bulletin Agency has been In operation just thir arsand it is ‘ghee te 

publish a handbook with letters from whe tell what thes think the velue of ite 

es Lede poh ee 9s a gg ptt Journal of Education one of the 
et. Wew ; 

capedagu Sequent: euld be to send a copy of the booklet te 


Dear Mr. Bardeen: 


; It gives me pleasure to say a good word for the Schoo) Bulleti ? ; 

When in need of teachers, | always think of yeu EEeS teachaee capined egal oes; 
made good. Your pl io 

you many more successful years. ites 2 Paice, Ce ees 


B. Holmes Wallace, Superintendent. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manages 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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Swarthmore, Pa., August 11, 1915 
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TO Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommendés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. " WM.0O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY sycsuers,*e’ cottegss. 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Ass Gow 
ecnssnes, ferevery REIGN of tastrection; recommends good Behools to Caters, 204 ¢ se 


rs, . J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 
31 Union Square, New Yor, Est. 1888 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Sitter usr. tex Yor, tat, ee 


short netice for high itions. . 
fn eam Takes pride im prompt, reliable work. Telegraph oF 











PECIALISTS wih srt ere seyten voce io eomerimen 


syivamia and ether States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some a 

tem ef music and oeieg sees postnees $68 to $70 per month, For furches 
imfermation address TEACHERS’ ENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Buildsng, Harrisburg, Pa. ing Agencies in Demwer and Atlante, 





©. A. SCOTT & 0O., Propristers 
442 Tremont Building, Keston 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGEN 


ME SOBERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
people. We recommend only reliable can’ Services free teschee! efuials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Preprieter 263 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk, &. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Oompetemt Teachers. Assists Teach 
in Obtstaing Positions. Send fer Bulletin. ee 


WARLAR P, FRENCH, Pres, an Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, ooc’y and Manager, 
81 Chapei! St., Albany N.- Y. 
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The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency Gigpmon 
Manual and Industria! Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts ; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A natioual Agency conducted upon the highest professiona! basis, incorporated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the Stateof Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spokane 

















The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ii. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet ‘Teaching asa Business” is of interest te_all live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. : 











educational publications, September, 
913. 


No. 34. Pension systems in Great 
Britain. R. W.. Sies. 

No. 35. A list of books suited to a 
high school library. 

No. 36. Work of the Bureau of 
oe for the natives of Alaske, 

12. 

No. 37. Monthly record of current 
eetions publications, October, 

13, 
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The same subject taken up in the Annual Summer Special 
July 11, UNCERTAINTY OF TENURE, will be the sub- 
ject of a special issue devoted to one distinct problem con- 
fronting superintendents. Superintendents in every section 
of the country have told us of the situation in their locality 
in the matter of tenure of office, drawing freely from their 
own experience. They havealso writtenus their suggestions 
for a remedy. 





In ordering extra copies of the issue containing this in- 
valuable symposium ask for the 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ SPECIAL 

















SIMPLE. PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR 
GRAIIMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 


To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocational 
efficiency depends. 

To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has produced. 

To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all mathematical 
computations, whenever possible, on firsthand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 
strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of 
material, wages, estimating, etc. 

To utilize the most available material, tc emphasize constructive processes, to furnish opportunity 
for mikiag first-hand measurements, to deaw and interpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamental 
operations and at the same time to give some useful iaformation. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





